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HIS issue of THe Hich ScHOOL 

THESPIAN inaugurates several 

changes in our editorial policy, 
based upon the results of a survey we 
conducted last spring among a represen- 
tative group of our readers. 

The survey revealed that the de- 
partments, Broadway at a Glance, Mo- 
tion Picture Appreciation, Radio Tech- 
niques, and Reviews of the Periodicals, 
were not meeting the immediate needs 
of the majority of our dramatic direc- 
tors. News concerning activities on 
Broadway can be easily obtained from 
a score of magazines and newspapers. 
Those teachers who engage in photo- 
play and radio study and activities felt 
that more adequate information may be 
secured from books and_ publications 
devoted entirely to these subjects. Ap- 
parently most high schools do not re- 
ceive a number of publications large 
enough to enable them to take ad- 
vantage of the assistance provided by a 
department devoted to reviews of the 
periodicals. Accordingly, these four 
departments have been discontinued 
for the present. : 

Because they are meeting the im- 
mediate needs of ‘our teachers and 
directors, the departments, Staging the 
High School Play, Exercises im Dra- 
maties, The Technician’s Roundtable, 
and What’s New Among Books and 
Plays, will be continued and, if the 
need arises, expanded as the season 
progresses. In response to popular re- 
quest, a new department, Exercises in 
Make-up, has been added. 

On this page appear the names of 
those who make up our Advisory Board 
of Editors. Miss. Ommanney is the 
author of the popular textbook on dra- 
matics, The Stage and the School. She 
is also the author of that valuable series 
of articles, “How to Teach High School 
Dramatics,’ which appeared in this 
magazine last season and which may 
now be obtained from us in mimeo- 
graphed form. Major Mathers is the 
author of A Syllabus for a Proposed 
Course in Dramatics at the High School 
Level which was distributed free of 
charge last season to all schools afhli- 
ated with The National Thespian So- 
ciety. Dr. Evans will be remembered 
for her effective work as chairman of 
the Committee on Secondary School 
Dramatics of The American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. Dr. Savage 
is a student of dramatics and the 
author of numerous plays staged by 
high schools. We feel that in these 
leaders we have the best minds avail- 
able today in the field of school dra- 
matics, Their knowledge and experience 
will prove invaluable in helping us 
give you, through the pages of this 
publication, the very best material and 
the most helpful advice and assistance. 
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So You Are Going To Give 
a Play! 


Being the ideas of two playwrights on what the Dramatics Director should 
demand of the plays selected for high school production. 


by FLORENCE RYERSON and COLIN CLEMENTS 


Authors of Ever Since Eve, Angeis Don’t Marry, June Mad, Through the Night, etc. 


HIS is a _ red-letter day in_ the 
“| cement family. For years we have 

been bursting with theories and boil- 
ing with convictions about what should 
and what should not go into a high school 
play. Now, at long last, we have been 
offered the opportunity of expressing 
those convictions before an ideal audience. 
Are we going to seize that opportunity? 
Don’t be silly! 

To begin with, let us suppose it is sum- 
mer. Our dramatics director is sitting by 
a lake, by the sea, or, what is more likely 
this year, in his or her own back garden, 
thumbing over a year’s accumulation of 
Tue HicH ScHoot THESPIAN, a pile of 
dog-eared catalogues, and a litter of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements. From this mass of 
titles and synopses, he or she must select 
two or three plays which will make a well- 
balanced season for his or her classes. 

(Suppose we drop this “he or she” busi- 
ness and settle on the masculine. All 
right, here goes. ) 

By what magic touchstone can our di- 
rector discover whether this play or that 
is the one which will combine audience 
appeal with a maximum of instruction to 
his students, not only in drama, but also 
in that far more important subject—life? 

The answer to this question is as broad 
and varied as our school system. It will 
depend, of course, in part, upon such ma- 
terial considerations as the size of the 
school stage, the nature of the community, 
and the number of students available for 
casting. But when these considerations 
have been satisfied, we believe there are 
certain basic standards which should be 
kept in mind. 

First, let us take up Ye Editor’s pet 
hobby — the question of producing the 
classics. We agree with him that it is an 
excellent idea to schedule one classic play 
a year, but only if the play is sure to be 
well done. 

This may sound axiomatic, but the 
number of classics butchered in _ this 
country every year is appalling. We have, 
in our day, seen A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Merry Wives of Windsor produced so 
beautifully by amateurs that they were a 
delight to everyone, audience and cast 
alike. But we have also, alas, sat through 
productions of Lazarus Laughed, Fulius 
Caesar, and Aglavaine and Selysette, 
when death would have been a welcome 
release, and the death of the cast. en 
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masse, with the director on top of the 
funeral pyre, even more welcome. 

The classics are no temptation to some 
directors. They can take them or leave 
them alone. But others should guard 
against that craving. Because a play is 
well beloved, he is apt to produce it with 
the argument that it will be good for the 
students to play in it, even though they 
do it badly. 

It is our belief that nothing is worse for 
the human soul than to be allowed to do 
a play badly. Entirely forgetting the audi- 
ence (which, being made up of mothers, 
fathers, Aunt Carrie, and all the girls who 
feel they should have been cast as Juliet, 





NE hour with our President has lifted 

my spirits and refreshed me with new 
hope. He has made me see that this war, 
which seems so final to us now, is but one 
small pattern in a vast tapestry of struggle. 
Since the dawn of history, there have always 
been tyrants, great and small, who siezed 
upon and enslaved their fellow men. But 
equally always, there have been noble souls 
who bravely and gladly gave their lives for 
the eternal right of man to liberty. The hope 
of today lies in this: That we, as a people, 
are no longer willing to accept these tyrants, 
and the world they make, without question. 
We are learning that a world which holds 
happiness for some, but wretchedness for 
others, cannot endure. That so long as one 
fellow creature is enslaved we, ourselves, 
are in danger of enslavement. So long as we 
suffer poverty to exist, children to die of 
hunger and disease, just so long are our own 
children in danger of poverty, hunger and 
death. 


(She hesitates. Calvin steps up. 
She rests her hand on his shoulder.) 


That is our hope. Our danger is this: When 
the conflict is finished and war-weariness has 
set in, we may be tempted to forget, to slip 
back into the old ways. Then, and then only, 
will our boys have died in vain. Then will 
the battle have to be fought again and, per- 
haps, yet again. A day will come when all, 
all will be gone. All who raged, all who 
threatened, all the weaklings who yielded, 
sold their country for a mess of pottage, all 
the men who, like our President, stood and 
bore infamy and scorn for the truth. Life 
will be over, but eternity will never efface 
from our souls whether we did well or ill. 
Whether we fought bravely or failed like 
cowards. It is for us to decide whether, at 
the end, we may say, with truth, “I have 
ea the good fight . . . I have kept the 
aith,” 


(She pauses, then ends softly:) 
For mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord... . 


(Final speech from the new Florence Ryerson- 
Colin Clements play, HARRIET, which is soon to 
be produced, for the first time in any theatre, by 








Sawyer Falk at Syracuse University.) 





is probably not entitled to consideration, 
anyway), it is unfair to put a student 
through weeks of drill in a part which is 
beyond his powers. Also, it is only too 
likely to leave him with a deep and abid- 
ing hatred for a great work of art. 

With all this in mind, let us suppose 
our director has soberly and prayerfully 
chosen As You Like It, or Master Patelin, 
or She Stoops to Conquer for one of his 
productions. What standard shall he use 
in selecting his modern play? 

Here we find ourselves with such firm, 
we might say violent, convictions that it 
is difficult to be temperate in putting them 
down on paper. Perhaps the simplest 
thing would be for us to give at least 
part of our Taboo List—the “Do’s and 
Don’t’s” we have established for ourselves 
after many years of studying, writing, and 
producing plays and films for adolescents. 

First, in point of time, if not of import- 
ance, comes the question of subject mat- 
ter. The plot should be of a type which 
will interest young people. It should deal 
with the problems which they are facing 
to-day, or which they will be forced to 
face tomorrow. Furthermore, this plot 
should be approached from their own 
point of view, with sympathy, understand- 
ing, and plenty of humor. 

When we first started writing about 
young people, we were warned we would 
come to grief. Boys and girls, we were 
told, had no sense of humor about them- 
selves. They would refuse to laugh at 
their own foibles. We have found this 
delightfully untrue. Young people not 
only laugh at their prototypes on the 
stage, they often come to us with ideas 
for comedy which are far keener than 
anything we could devise for ourselves. 

Perhaps there is a tendency for the 
boys to laugh at the girls, and the girls to 
laugh at the boys, but it is good-natured 
laughter and helps enormously in the 
harmonious production of a play. 

Next on our list we find the stern 
admonition: “All parts well-rounded. NO 
STARS.” This does not mean that some 
parts will not be better than others; but 
it does mean that no one character must 
be allowed to dominate the play. If one 
part is unduly brilliant, the rest of the 
cast will often lose interest in the produc- 
tion. Our rule in writing is to make sure 
that every actor, no matter how small his 
role may be, has at least one good bit, the 
sort of scene which makes it possible for 
Aunt Carrie to say afterwards, “My! I 
thought you were simply wonderful where 
you sat on that apple pie! The man be- 
hind me said it was the best thing in 
the play.” 

Again consulting our Taboos, we find 
the cryptic phrase, “No Villains.” This, 
of course, does not apply to the mystery 
play, which is a law onto itself. ,In the 
case of the family comedy, or the play 
built around a schoo] situation, we feel 
that no character should be unpleasant 
enough to leave a disagreeable impression 
upon the audience. The character who 
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Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements (Mr. and Mrs. Clements) writing Ever Since Eve, 
most popular Thespian play of the 1941-42 season. 





makes all the trouble, what film writers 
call the “menace,” must have his own 
point of view—which the audience should 
be abel to understand, even though it can 
not approve. In the end, this character 
should either see the error of his ways 
and redeem himself, or fall into some 
comedy situation which takes the curse 
off his villainy by resolving it into 
laughter. } 


As a sub-head under “No Villains” we 
find “No Demon Teachers.” This is a 
delicate subject in present company, but 
we have a theory that it is a mistake to 
draw teachers who are unduly disagree- 
able. They may be humanly irritating 
and irritated, normally severe or mistaken 
in their judgments, but the cross and un- 
fair teacher has no more place in the 
school play than he has in the school 
system. 

And now, finally, we come to the 
strongest, the most sincere of our convic- 
tions—the one which is really the basis 
for all our high school playwriting—the 
necessity for a sympathetic portrayal of 
American family life. Since two thirds of 
the plays selected deal with the family, 
this is of the greatest importance. We 
honestly feel that no play should be pro- 
duced which does not picture a pleasant, 
likeable family with a healthy and con- 
structive outlook on the world. 


We know there is no danger of the 
director selecting a play which is profane 
or obscene, yet we sometimes wonder 
whether a play in which the young people 
of high school age are permitted to spend 
weeks in the bosom of a family where 
the father snaps and snarls, the mother 
nags or whines, the children grumble and 
quarrel, will not work more havoc on 
their characters than any amount of 
licentiousness. 

On the other hand, the same weeks 
spent in a family where the parents’ love 
for each other and for their children: is 
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tempered by common sense and gentle 
humor, where the children argue and 
tease, even bicker at times, but always 
with a feeling of warm affection under- 
lying surface misunderstandings, is a les- 
son in the art of living which will never 
be lost. 

That happy families are popular with 
audiences is proven by the perennial suc- 
cesses of such plays as You Can’t Take 
It With You, Little Women, and Skid- 
ding. That the students appreciate them, 
we have learned through the many young 
people who have come to us after playing 
in our own plays of family life, June Mad 
and Ever Since Eve, and said, “When I 
have a family of my own I hope we will 
be just like “the Woods,” or “the Clov- 
ers,’ as the case may be. One wistful 
little girl even remarked, “If my parents 
talked to each other like Penny Wood’s 
mother and father I’d love to go home.” 

Summing it up briefly: the dramatics 
director has the right to demand that the 
play he selects be competently written, on 
a subject adult enough to have substance, 
yet youthful enough to be of interest to 
his students; that it have a well balanced 
cast; that it concern people who are at 
the least pleasant to associate with, at the 
best, an inspiration to the young actors. 


(A second article by Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements will appear in a later issue —Ed.) 
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The People of the Theater— 
At War! 


by GARRETT H. LEVERTON 


N times of war, the people of the 
theatre must undertake to play 

one of their most important and re- 
sponsible roles. Any hope of ulti- 
mate victory is greatly conditioned 
by the ability of the people to carry 
on in spite of the terrible toll 
exacted of us in “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” This job of keeping high the 
morale and fighting spirit of both 
soldier and civilian is the responsi- 
bility of the theatre. Whether 
Broadway, Hollywood, Radio or 
Amateur, the job we must do is the 
same for all—to entertain, to in- 
spire, to preserve the ability to 
laugh in the face of misfortune, to 
forget, for a moment, the hardships 
and sorrows in order that we may 
return to the attack with renewed 
vigor. 

But even more important is our 
responsibility to use the theatre as 
a means of keeping in sharp focus, 
before its audiences, all those in- 
digenous and idiomatic facets of the 
American tradition which, taken as 
a whole, comprise the American 
way of living and the principles for 
which we are fighting. Lewis Mum- 
ford, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, states that “it is only by 
drawing on the roots of American 
culture that we shall gather the 
toughness and courage and self- 
confidence that will enable us to 
live through the menacing days that 
lie ahead.” Even a casual consid- 
eration of the American tradition 
reveals an amazing saga of expan- 
sion, discovery, industrial develop- 
ment, and creative achievement. As 
a people we are a composite of Paul Revere, 
Ichabod Crane, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham 
Lincoln, Daniel Boone, Uncle Tom, Buffalo 
Bill, Thomas Edison, Freckles, and Huckle- 
berry Finn. Peter Rabbit, Little Orphan 
Annie, and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch are just as symbolic of our way of 
life as Nantucket’s clipper ships and the 
prairie schooners of the Oregon trail. Fight- 
ing side by side, a mighty nation has been 
built by the Yankee, the cowboy, the immi- 
grant, the Tennessee mountaineer, the prairie 
farmer, and a score of other divergent types, 
but all of them, however, united in one com- 
mon belief in the sanctity of the freedom of 
the individual. Out of this epic background 
of history and legend has come our litera- 
ture, much of which has been in dramatic 
form and has thus preserved for us those 
American characteristics, qualities, adven- 
tures and personalities which combine to 
make us more acutely aware of the ideals 
for which we now fight and give our lives. 
Now more than ever before, the people of 
the theatre must use the stage and the drama 
to keep our great tradition alive and dynamic 
until victory shall be won. 
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The High School Actor-His Heritage 


(Primarily for 
Students) 


by ERNA KRUCKEMEYER 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ID you ever look up the verb “to 

act” in the dictionary? One of the 

definitions is “to perform on the 
stage.” As we trace the story of the actor 
from its beginnings in ancient Athens, 
we find that the manner of performance 
changed considerably from country to 
country and from age to age. We are also 
made to realize that each contributed 
something and that these contributions 
finally make up the sum total of what we 
mean by acting today. It is a fascinating 
story. I shall try to tell it to you in this 
article. 


The Actor in Ancient Greece 


ig is difficult for us to project ourselves 

back for seven centuries, isn’t it? But 
way back there in ancient Athens the first 
actor was born. His name most likely was 
Thespis and he came into being, because 
the Greeks had a sense of the dramatic 
which demanded something more than a 
processional with chorus for their religious 
festivals. In order to understand the ac- 
tor’s job at this early period, to realize 
why he was so different from the actor 
of today, it is necessary to recall a few 
facts. In the first place, the audience was 
huge. It was estimated at 17,000, compris- 
ing practically the whole state. To accom- 
modate this throng a vast amphitheatre 
was needed, and to reach every person 
in that great audience was the actor’s 
chief business. Thomas Wood Stevens 
in his interesting book, From Athens to 
Broadway, says, “it required a man of 
triumphant gestures and almost incredible 
power of voice.” This is especially true 
when we remember that the chief interest 
of this crowd was in the line of the play, 
in the lofty poetry which has kept those 
early dramas alive through the centuries 
and still places them among the aristocrats 
of literature. 

Moreover these early plays were based 
on mythology and every one in that crowd 
of listeners was as familiar with the facts 
as you and I wou'd be with the stories of 
the Bible. For this reason the actor had to 
be a person of intelligent understanding. 
Woe to him if he gave a wrong interpreta- 
tion to the text. 

The physical fact of the distance be- 
tween the actor and his audience is per- 
haps the main reason why some of the 
other fine elements of good acting are not 
in evidence at this period. To overcome 
this difficulty, everything possible was 
done to magnify the persons of the actors. 
They wore masks to emphasize the lines 
of the face; built high clogs into their 
sandals to increase their height; and pad- 
ded the rest of their body in proportion. 
Finally an actor in the early Greek period 
did not concentrate on one role, but one 
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HIS is the first of a series of seven arti- 

cles covering the broad subject, “Getting 
the High School Actor to Act,” written by 
Miss Kruckemeyer. The titles of the other 
six articles, listed in the order in which they 
will be published, are as follows: “Back- 
grounds and Benefits for the High School 
Actor,” “She Speaks Yet She Says Nothing,” 
“The Actor Asks, What Shall I Do?”’, “The 
Character Talks and Listens,” “The Ckar- 
acter Becomes a Person” and “Ready, 
Curtain!” 

We feel this series of articles is particular- 
ly well suited for study and discussion during 
drama club meetings. Here is material that 
will stimulate and enrich your meetings. 

Miss Kruckemeyer is a dramatics teacher 
and director with years of experience behind 
her. She is the author of several plays, in- 
cluding published adaptations of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I 
Part II, and Henry V (published by The 
Dramatic Publishing Company under the 
title A Merry Prince.) Miss Kruckemeyer is 
widely known for the excellence of her stage 
productions and for her work in the interest 
of higher standards of play selection for the 
high school theatre.—Ed. 











person usually played three or four parts 
in one play, and very often three plays 
were put on in one day. 

Summarizing then, we conclude that 
the great contributions of Thespis, our 
first actor, to the story of acting was an 
understanding of lofty poetry, clear dic- 
tion, and a beautiful carrying voice, pow- 
erful to convey the lines to his great 
audience. And may I suggest that next 
time you are in the library, you take a 
look at the translation of a Greek play? 
Antigone will interest you. A glance at 
the cast will tell’ you that there are mes- 
sengers and a chorus, and if you take a 
moment more to browse through the play, 
you will notice the long speeches and will 
form some idea of the beauty of the 
poetry. 


The Actor in Ancient Rome 


HE literary record of Roman drama 

is very limited. The best known plays 
are the comedies of Plautus and Terence. 
When we think of the love of the Romans 
for the Circus and its gladiatorial shows, 
it is not difficult to understand that they 
had no real interest in tragedy. What they 
wanted was entertainment and something 
that appealed primarily to the eye, as 
pantomime, acrobatic skill and broad 
caricature. In connection with these was 
dialogue—im»romptu, at that—with no 
pretense at binding it into the form of 
a play. In short, the actor in Rome for 
the most part, was an entertainer bent 
on making his audience laugh; while the 
Greek Thespian was in the last analysis 
and also, for the most part, an interpreter 
of religion. 


The Commedia dell’ Arte 


N the later Greek period there had ap- 

peared a type of low comedy sketch in 
which the actor was known as a “mime”. 
It was clever, but vulgar. This appealed 
to the Romans, and it is interesting to 
note that in the little town of Atella in 
Italy, the vil-age actors took to this form 
and developed their own versions of comic 
type characters. These became a definite 
part of the Roman theatre. Later because 
of the custom of throwing Christians to 
the lions, i. e., making a show of martyr- 
dom, the theatre fe!l into disrepute. How- 
ever, it was from these mimes that a great 
many students of the theatre think that 
very important chapter in the story of the 
actor known as the Commedia dell’ Arte 
developed at a later period in Italy and 
spread over Europe, principally in France 
and Spain. So we see that after all the 
contribution of the Romans was a very 
important one, particularly for its em- 
phasis on pantomime. 

When we think of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte such names as Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and Columbine come in mind. Once an 
actor was known as one of these, he never 
changed. I mean to say that an actor 
in the Commedia played only one role 
in his whole career. Barrie has written a 
little one act called Pantaloon, in which 
he shows how devoted these medieval 
actors were not only to their art, but each 
to his own particular part. The main re- 
quirements of this kind of acting were, 
first and foremost, skill at impromptu 
dialogue and improvisation, and deftness 
at expressing thought in action, dancing, 
and even acrobatic tumbling. Since each 
actor played only one role he developed 
a peculiar costume, gesture, and move- 
ment, even characteristic entrances and 
exits. The plots for this kind of entertain- 
ment were outlined and posted by the 
director so that all members of the com- 
pany could become familiar with them. 
Each actor then made up his own dialogue 
and stage business, the main object being 
to create laughter. This gave the indi- 
vidual actor the opportunity, by his clever- 
ness and mirth-provoking antics, to build 
up a huge following. Although it was a 
movement that sprang originally from the 
people, it gradually by its verve and 
spontaneity, attracted the cu'tured class. 
In this way literary influence and pros- 
perity changed the character of the per- 
formances. After about 200 years it was 
celebrated throughout Europe, reaching 
the height of its fame about the end of 
the 17th century. 


The American Vaudeville 


VEARS later, the great, great, great 

grandchild of this movement was 
born, the American vaudeville. ‘In that, 
as in its forebears, the actor, not the play, 
was the important thing. To emphasize 
this, the acting in vaudeville takes place 
on the apron of the stage, as near the 
footlights as possible. The actor makes no 
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attempt to give an illusion of reality, but 
works out his act with a great deal of 
movement, often resorting to acrobatic 
stunts. His make-up resembles a mask and 
the good vaudeville actor as the clever 
Harlequin or Columbine never steps out 
of character. Finally, he is in close touch 
with his audience, and to maintain this 
unity he is constantly changing his dia- 
logue and action according to audience 
response. In short, he aims to please and 
to make his audience laugh. The most 
modern exponent of this school is Charlie 
Chaplin with his mask-like make-up, “his 
walk always the same and his tricks and 
situations never the same.” 


The Actor in Shakespeare’s Day 


OW that we see how the two great 

principles of acting came to life, the 
decks are cleared for the other points and 
what is more natural than to begin with 
the great bard of all time, William Shake- 
speare. For in his play, Hamlet, Act II], 
Scene 3, he gives advice that has been fol- 
lowed by all real actors ever since: “Speak 
the speech, I pray you, trippingly on the 
tongue Use all gently ... be not 
too tame neither . . . suit the action to the 
word and the word to the action,” finally 
pleading with the actor NOT to play for 
the “unskillful, the groundlings, who are 
capable of (appreciating) nothing but 
dumb show and noise,” but to the “judi- 
cious’. In other words, he tells the actor 
that his diction must be good, that he 
must neither overact or “be too tame,” 
that all action and all lines must be motiv- 
ated, and that he must not play to the 
gallery as we say in modern parlance, but 
to people of intelligence and good taste. 
Then finally he sums it all up in the 
memorable phrase, “To hold, as it were, 
the mirror up to nature.” And this has 
been the golden rule of acting ever since. 


It is hardly probale that the actor in 
Shakespeare’s own time achieved this ideal 
for we remember that women were not 
permitted on the stage at this time and 
it is difficult to believe that boys could 
have achie¥ved any very high standard of 
realism in such exacting feminine roles 
as Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, or Ophelia. 
One critic thinks that Shakespeare would 
not have continued writing these parts if 
his boys had not acquired a good deal of 
skill. However, it is safe to conclude that 
while drama had reached its peak, acting 
as an art still left much to be desired. 


The Actor in Moliere’s Day 


N article in Theatre Arts, September, 

1937, calls attention to the fact that 
Moliere, the great French actor and play- 
wright, in his play, L’ Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles, portrays an actor manager advis- 
ing his cast as follows: “Assume an air of 
quiet, of repose; a natural voice, and as 
few gestures as possible.” How like Ham- 
let’s advice to the players that sounds, 
doesn’t it, Again in another play, Les 
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Scene from the one-act fantasy, The Wonder Hat, as staged by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 225 at the Lincoln Community High School, Lincoln, Ill. Lloyd E. Roberts, director. 


Precieuses Ridicules, he pokes fun at the 
actors of the day for pausing for applause 
after they have given a fine passage. ““How 
can the people in the audience know a 
fine passage if the actor does not empha- 
size it and thereby indicate that a burst 
of applause is expected?” says Moliere. 
This bit of satire is a direct blow at what 
we today call exhibitionism, or acting for 
effect. It is easy to see that this habit was 
the natural result of the style of acting 
encouraged by the Commedia, and what 
we must not fail to see is that in its own 
field this style is correct and that neither 
Shakespeare nor Moliere are condemning 
the Commedia and vaudeville style as 
wrong, but are pointing the way to a dif- 
ferent kind of acting. Strasburg in Pro- 
ducing a Play, by Gassner, quotes what 
was said of Baron, Moliere’s great pupil: 
‘He speaks and does not declaim; he al- 
ways listens to his fellow actors, a thing 
to which actors as a rule pay little heed, 
and his attention is accompanied by such 
movements of the face and the body as 
are required by the nature of the speeches 
to which he listens. When speaking his 


talk is real conversation.” 


The Actor in Eighteenth Century 
England 


R. MOORE in his interesting novel, 

A fessamy Bride, tells an amusing 
story about David Garrick, the great actor 
of the 18th Century England. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the literary dictator of the period, 
refused to admit that acting was an art; 
in fact, he said that the actor was no 
better than the tight rope walker in a 
circus. The occasion was a meeting in 
one of the popular coffee houses of old 
London, of the famous literary group of 


that time, which included Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the painter, and many 
other notables. Garrick knew it was use- 
less to argue with Johnson, so he decided 
on another method of proving his point. 
He left the coffee house and in a short time 
returned as the uncle of Goldsmith and 
by his art succeeded in hiding completely 
his own identity and taking on that of 
another individual. And why this story? 
Because the next advance in acting was 
that of individual characterization and it 
was to a large extent the contribution of 
this same David Garrick. By “individual 
characterization” we mean that the actor 
remains true to nature but succeeds in 
giving an additional touch to the char- 
acter that marks him as an individual, 
i. e., sets him apart from all other char- 
acters of that class. This lead to what is 
known as the star system, now in vogue 
in the movies, in which the personality 
and genius of the actor is the attraction 
rather than the play as a whole. A'though 
this seems to smack of exhibitionism, it 
should not be confused with that. For 
Garrick and all the great actors that fol- 
lowed him, did not seek to exhibit them- 
selves but to lose their identity in that of 
the character they were portraying. 


The Actor Today 
AFTER Garrick, there remained to be 


developed the recognition of the ac- 
tor’s relationship to the play, the accept- 
ance that the PLAY and not the actor 
was “the thing.” George Arliss in Up 
from Bloomsbury tells how he learned this 
lesson. It was at the very beginning of his 
career and he had been g'ven a minor 
part, that of a policeman, I be'ieve. Over- 

(Continued on page 13) 








My Method of Directing 


(For Directors) 


Amateurs 


by SHIRLEY L. PRATT 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. 


a two-fold aim—that of developing 

poise and personality for every 
student and that of providing experience 
for the talented child which will help him 
in any phase of work he may choose to 
follow after leaving high school. 

I believe that the high school produc- 
tion can be just as professional and 
polished in presentation as any college, 
little theatre, or Broadway production. | 
also believe that there is another purpose 
to high school dramatics which isn’t at all 
concerned with the perfection of the pro- 
duction. That purpose is the provision of 
opportunities for every child in school to 
express himself creatively. It is the duty 
of the director to provide the opportunities 
and coordinate these two types of work 
so that the dramatics program is a unified 
whole. 

It is also necessary to devise some means 
to prevent the educational program from 
suffering by comparison with the _ pro- 
gram of polished performances. At Web- 
ster Groves one way in which we try to 
achieve this balance between the two types 
of work is by offering an Advanced Dra- 
matics Class. By the time the students 
enter Advanced Dramatics they are aware 
of their abilities and limitations, It is 
recognized that not all will be in a major 
play, but that everyone will perform at 
least once during the year unless the 
student objects. There are a few who enjoy 
stagecraft and do not care to act. Two 
students with cleft palates desired to take 
Advanced Dramatics for the fun they had 
in stagecraft. They did many pantomimes 
and silent roles, but could not speak well 
enough to be understood. 

The Advanced Dramatics classes some- 
times help in play selection although the 
director must plan a well-rounded pro- 
gram and reserves the right to make a 
choice suitable to the demands of the 
community when necessary. One student 
had been so impressed with Elizabeth the 
Queen during the summer of 1941 that 
enough pressure was brought to bear on 
the director by the student and all her 
friends that we chose to produce it, even 
though another play might have offered 
better opportunities to the students who 
desired to do Elizabeth the Queen. 

As I see the creation of a play, it re- 
minds me of the playing of a symphony. 
In a symphony every musician adds his 
skill and power to the might of the group 
—but this entire might is molded by the 
conductor into a unified whole—his in- 
terpretation of the score. In presenting 
a play, a script has been written. A direc- 
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Methods of Directing 
Amateurs 


ISS PRATT’S article is the first of 

several articles on methods of directing 
amateurs, scheduled for publication this sea- 
son. Each article will be the product of a 
different director, thereby bringing the views 
of several directors, all of whom are now 
actively engaged in dramatics work at the 
high school level. This series of articles is 
published in response to many requests re- 
ceived during the past two seasons. 

Miss Pratt has already established for her- 
self a wide reputation for her work in dra- 
matics at the Webster Groves High School. 
Last season her list of major productions in- 
cluded Suspect, Ever Since Eve, and Eliza- 
beth the Queen. She received her Master’s 
Degree in Speech and Dramatics this past 
June from the University of Minnesota.—Ed. 











tor reads it and visualizes an interpretation 
of that script which may be unique from 
any other interpretation ever given to the 
same piece. Every person who has any- 
thing to do with the production helps to 
create or destroy the unity of the inter- 
pretation. 

Naturally, with this conception I be- 
lieve in casting by the director. Each 
character must fit into the pattern of the 
entire production. Casting is one of the 
most important steps in the process of 
production. In order to avoid type cast- 
ing and line readers without emotional 
power, I use a method of casting which 
places the emphasis on emotional expres- 
sion and imagination. One or more char- 
acters are described briefly—using enough 
adjectives to make each character live, 
yet allowing the student with imagination 
to add to the description. A brief plot 
or exercise is stated. Each person who 
cares to try out does the exercise without 
script. All speeches are created by the 
actors during the exercise without previous 
preparation. This type of tryout enables a 
director to see who has emotional power 
and who has imagination. For the second 
step each student is asked to walk across 
stage in character, Sometimes actual 
reading from the play seems necessary. In 
this case, I usually choose a short selection 
and ask certain students to memorize the 
lines. 

I never decide on one character until I 
can decide on them all. Sometimes one 
student could play three or four parts. 
One boy played the part of a 60 year old 
man in a play in which’ he could have 
done equally as well as a 45 year old man, 
but someone else could play the 45 year 
old part and not one seemed to be able 


to play the older part. This same lad 
played Mr. Clover in Ever Since Eve be- 
cause he wanted to—thought he would 
enjoy creating the character. He would 
have done an excellent job of Johnnie 
and could have had the part. He also 
could have played any one of four roles 
in Elizabth the Queen (The Fool, Es- 
sex, Burghley, or Bacon). 

Matters of height, physical appearance, 
etc., somestimes iron out when you with- 
hold judgment until final tryouts are 
over. Of course you want the physical 
empathy to be as good as possible, but I 
would rather cast a student who would 
delived the emotional qualities than one 
who would offer only physical attractive- 
ness. In Elizabeth the Queen, our Essex 
might have been taller and more robust- 
looking, but no one else could bring the 
sheer beauty of speech, the depth of emo- 
tion and the sensitive interpretation to the 
part. The audience was so impressed with 
the interpretation that they forgot to 
criticize the fact that Essex was one of 
the shorter boys on stage. 

It is also necessary to remember to use 
the more mature and older sounding ac- 
tors in the older parts in a high school 
play since age becomes.a matter of rela- 
tivity on the high school stage. 

These steps in casting are my version 
of a very excellent technique I learned 
from C. Lowell Lees at the University 
of Minnesota. The casting technique origi- 
nally involved behind-a-curtain-emotion 
tests, memory tests, etc., to acquaint the 
director with the students. Since students 
in my classes have been studying with me 
a year or more, I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to learn to know each student’s 
capacities, Sometimes it is even possible 
to choose a show because I see so many 
of the characters walking about in dra- 
matics classes. 

Casting takes three days to a week. A 
notice stating the time of the first rehearsal 
and a list of the students who are to re- 
port is posted on the bulletin board after 
tryouts. At the first rehearsal we form a 
circle of chairs on the stage. No one 
knows the casting of the play until that 
first rehearsal when we read the play, 
pointing up the climaxes. At this time I 
give out a mimeographed rehearsal] sched- 
ule stating the time of starting and stop- 
ping for every rehearsal for six weeks. 
A few comments on tardiness or absence 
from rehearsal are made. The charge is 
given—each student is to create his own 
character. Sources for character are men- 
tioned. Everything is done to build a 
group spirit of cooperation and loyalty. 
Past experience has taught the group that 
the director means what she says about 
absence, tardiness, cooperation, and line 
memory. No matter how much I may feel 
it will hurt me personally, I do not allow 
anyone to stay in the cast who fails the 
group with tardiness, unexcused absence. 
or fails to memorize lines on time. Because 
the standard is high and everyone knows 
it, I have no trouble about these matters. 
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Act III from Ever Since Eve, a production of Thespian Troupe 106 ci the Champaign, [Il., 


Senior High School. Miss Marion Stuart, director. 








The second rehearsal is used to block 
out action. The director tells the actors 
how many steps to take, when and where 
to sit, leaving no detail for the actor to 
wonder about. The actor walks through 
the action, writes it in the margin of his 
script, and says the line. We go just as far 
in Act I as we can, stopping soon enough 
so that we can repeat what we have done 
once before the rehearsal period is over. 
As soon as all the action in Act One is 
blocked out, the cast begins to memorize 
Act I lines—not before. (Blocking out 
Act I may take a week, depending on the 
play). Thus the cast memorizes lines and 
action together, At the close of the first 
week, the director has a personal confer- 
ence with each actor after which the actor 
is free to develop character in rehearsals. 
During this conference I ask each student 
to tell me all he knows about the character 
he is to portray. He builds, with the aid 
of my questions, a complete life story of 
this character. We try to understand the 
sides of the character that seemed most 
difficult to the student. We discuss walk, 
head posture, shoulder position, move- 
ment, bearing, etc. We decide where we 
can observe persons who might exhibit 
some of the characteristics typical of the 
character we wish to create. The student 
leaves the interview knowing how to build 
himself into the character he is to portray. 
For three weeks he will concentrate on 
building this character alone. 


As the second and third weeks elapse, 
the entire action of the play is recorded 
in the actors books and we concentrate 
on character. The director is constantly 
active, praising, spurring on, thinking of 
new suggestions to offer to help the actors 
find new business. The director sets the 
action and holds the cast to it. The actor 
may add any business and creates his own 
character. Just before dress rehearsal, 
the director begins to crystallize the char- 
acters. At this time a second conference 
is held with each actor. Now actor and 
director see eye to eye on what will make 
the best possible performance. The produc- 
tion staff reports for rehearsal, and organi- 
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zation occurs. The stage manager is given 
complete command back stage, and usually 
all runs smoothly. Due to splendid coop- 
eration on the part of everyone, one of 
our scene shifts in Elizabeth the Queen 
was 30 seconds. 

In summary then, the six weeks rehear- 
sal period is divided into three parts. 
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QA Watriotic ledge 


W the students and _ faculty 


members of High School and 
citizens of a Democracy, knowing 
that the immediate defense of the 
United States is the pre-eminent prob- 
lem confronting the American way of 
life, do hereby pledge ourselves to 
engage in civilian defense efforts in 
the following ways: 


1. To conserve school supplies and 
home supplies deemed vital by 
the authorities. 

To take an active part in first aid 

work, in relief activities and in 

air raid drills. 

3. To guard our own health in 
every manner so that we may 
not spread contagious diseases. 

. To be calm and co-operative dur- 
ing emergencies. 

. To bolster the morale of the 
armed forces. 

. To save money in order to pur- 
chase defense stamps and bonds. 

7. To refrain from spreading rumors 
or disseminating valuable infor- 
mation. 


However, we realize that the de- 
fense effort must not completely over- 
shadow our education. Therefore we 
must add to our defense pledge the 
following promises: 

1. To keep well informed about 

school and civic affairs. 

2. To continue believing in higher 
education. 

3. To practice democracy toward 
our fellow students and the 
teachers in our school. 

4. To attain the highest character 
and scholastic records within 
our power. 

This pledge has grown out of love 

for our country, confidence in our- 


selves as a nation, and belief in God. 
—From The Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. : 


* * 
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First we learn the mechanical, physical 
part of the production—lines, action, etc., 
must be memorized perfectly. Secondly, 
we catch the emotional quality and create 
the character so that it lives. During this 
period the actor probably will over-act, 
but that can be corrected during the third 
period while under-acting can’t be. The 
third period is devoted to toning down, 
crystallizing and polishing the production 
for performance. 

During the six weeks visitors are rarely 
permitted at rehearsals because they fre- 
quently have been known to throw an 
actor off in his characterization by offer- 
ing comments to the actor following the 
rehearsal, Only the director and actor 
should talk about the interpretation, I 
even insist that the actors themselves bring 
all comments they have about each other 
to me and let me decide whether or not 
to tell the actor involved. The director may 
be allowing over-acting during part of 
the rehearsal period knowing that at the 
psychologically correct moment the direc- 
tor will tone down the performance. An 
outsider, not understanding this, may 
make a remark which causes crystalliza- 
tion too soon and results in a stale per- 
formance. Visitors have also been known 
to make remarks which cause the actor to 
be self-conscious and stiff. Therefore I 
rarely permit visitors. 

The day of the first performance ar- 
rives. Fifteen minutes before curtain 
everyone is ready and all gather on stage. 
The last fifteen minutes belong to the di- 
rector. Usually I tell them the story of 
the play or set the atmosphere in some 
way. Formerly I asked them to tell that 
story to the audinece. Lately students 
have asked me to use a phrase we used 
once in Death Takes A Holiday: “Re- 
member, you are just as beautiful as you 
look and just as good as you think you 
are.” With some such comment I leave 
back stage and take my seat in the back 
of the house. 

After each performance we talk over 
what might have been improved—and 
usually it is improved before the next per- 
formance. Our custom is to talk over the 
last performance also because we know we 
can’t ever do a perfect job and are going 
to profit from our errors and _ successes 
whether or not we are giving another per- 
formance. 

We try to see that all of us who have had 
anything to do with a production have 
had an experience in creative expression. 
My personal reaction to this method of 
work is one of complete satisfaction. Per- 
sonal experience has convinced me that it 
is far superior to other theories. Since 
studying this theory I have never told a 
student how to say a line or shown him 
how to do an action, but by proper ques- 
tioning I am able to get him to do it the 
way that is best for him—and strangely 
enough, it is always right for the play, too. 

If you are really interested in producing 
plays with vitality and life, study Stanis- 
lavsky’s theories and treative dramatics. 








Great Plays ot All Times 


PART 1—Oecedipus The King and The Frogs... a 


(Primarily for 
Students) 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OEDIPUS THE KING 


Oedipus: No loyal words thou speak’st, nor true to 
ebes 

Who reared thee, holding back this oracle. 
Teiresias: 1 see thy lips speak words that profit not: 

And lest I too a like fault should commit... 
Oedipus: Now, by the Gods, unless thy reason fails, 

Refuse us not, who all implore thy help. 
Teiresias: Ah, Reason fails you all, but ne’r will I 

Say what thou bidd’st, lest I thy troubles show. 
Oedipus: What mean’st thou then? Thou know’st and 

will not tell, 

But will betray us, and the state destroy? 
Teiresias: I will not pain myself nor thee. Why, then, 

All vainly question? Thou shalt never know. 


—From Ocedipus the King. 
Translated by E. H. Plumptre. 


OST of us, unfortunately, can 
M know the great plays of the past 

only through books. The plays 
which have come down to us from Greece 
are given lip-service as masterpieces, but 
seldom receive the real tribute of produc- 
tion. Oedipus the King was produced in 
1906 in Berlin by Max Reinhardt, a spec- 
tacular production in his Theatre of the 
Five Thousand, but I find no record at 
all of a professional production in this 
country. Although Oedipus was the first 
Greek play produced in this country (at 
Harvard in 1881), it has fared only a 
little better in the amateur theatre-— 
twenty-one productions from 1881 to 1936. 


To gain from the printed page some 
dim notion of the power this play had in 
the theatre, requires an effort of the 
imagination. We don’t know exactly when 
Oedipus the King was first produced 
(there is some internal evidence which 
suggests the year 429 B.C.), but we can 
feel fairly certain that the place was the 
sreat Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, and 
the occasion the City Dionysia, the great 
spring festival in honor of the god Daio- 
nysus. It was a solemn and yet joyous 
occasion, in some ways like our own cele- 
bration of Easter. 


We can to an extent project ourselves 
backward in time and imagine ourselves 
one of the great audience gathered for 
the premiere of Oedipus. We should in 
all probability have come early, and have 
groped our way in the dim light before 
dawn through the passage-way separating 
auditorium and scene house into the 
orchestra and thence up the sloping audi- 
torium to our seats. We look down over 
the heads of other spectators on the great 
circle of the orchestra with the altar in the 
center, and across the orchestra we see the 
scene house, which as the light grows 
brighter we see has been built out in front 
to suggest the porch of a palace. We know 
that we are to see a new play by Sophocles, 
who is not only highly esteemed as a play- 
wright, but is also highly respected as a 
citizen who has served his country as 
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Great Plays of All Times 


OURTEEN of the world’s greatest plays, 

from Oedipus The King by Sophocles to 
Winterset by Maxwell Anderson, have been 
chosen by Prof. Hewitt for a series of seven 
articles written primarily for the benefit of 
high school students. Two plays will be dis- 
cussed in each article. 

We offer these articles with the sincere 
hope they wiil furnish material which can be 
used for study and discussion in the class- 
room and in the dramatis club meetings. 
We suggest that the discussion begin with a 
report of the author’s life and such other 
material concerning the play as may be 
appropriate. Of course, these articles are not 
ottered as a substitute for the reading of the 
plays themselves. On the contrary they 
should lead students to the actual reading. 
The study might well end with a review of 
each play given before the class or club. 

Prof. Hewitt will be remembered as the 
author of the series of articles on modern 
American stage designers published in this 
magazine last season. He is the author of the 
book, Art and Craft of Play Production, and 
is widely recognized for his work in the 
educational theatre.—Ed. 











ambassador and soldier. We know the title 
of the play, and the main events of the 
Oedipus story on which it is based are 
familiar to us. Dawn breaks and we settle 
ourselves for the play. Through the same 
passageway by which we had entered the 
theatre, files a procession of priests and 
boys bearing olive and laurel branches. 
They perform to sad and ominous music 
a stately dance of lamentation, then throw 
themselves in attitudes of supplication be- 
fore the altar. The great doors of the 
palace slowly open, and Oedipus, magnifi- 
cent in kingly headdress and purple robes, 
strides forth. The play has begun. And 
what a play! Almost from the first words 
we are caught up in a net of suspense 
which tightens gradually about us until 
the intensity is almost more than we cap 
bear. 


If we leave this attempt to put ourselvey 
in the place of a Greek witnessing the 
world premiere of Oedipus the King, and 
look today for the pattern of that play’s 
suspense, we find it, perhaps somewhat to 
our surprise, in the mystery or detective 
story. Oedipus is constructed on the de- 
tective story pattern. Laius, former king 
of Thebes, was murdered, by person or 
persons unknown, and now his murderer 
must be discovered and punished if Thebes 
is to escape the terrible plague with which 
it is afflicted. Naturally, the role of de- 
tective devolves upon the present k’ng, 
Oedipus. His is an almost impossible task. 
The circumstances of Laius’ death were 


never clear, and now they are further 
clouded by the years that have elapsed. 
Oedipus is in much the same situation as 
Hercule Poirot, faced with the necessity 
of solving a sixteen-year-old murder in 
Agatha Christie’s Murder in Retrospect. 


But if Oedipus the King is a detective 
story, it is no ordinary one, for the mur- 
derer, whom Oedipus seeks and to his 
horror finds, is Oedipus himself. He dis- 
covers not only that he himself killed 
Laius, but also that Laius was his father, 
and that Jocasta, whom he married when 
he ascended the throne of Thebes, is his 
mother. The audience knew all this from 
the beginning, so that the suspense, which 
in most detective stories arises from doubt 
as to the identity of the murderer, arises 
in this play from the awesome spectacie 
of a man driven step by step to uncover 
his own horrible deeds. 


It is in this gradual unfolding and the 
tightening of suspense that Sophocles’ 
dramatic skill is perhaps unsurpassed. The 
old blind seer, Teiresius, is summoned and 
questioned. He refuses to speak, until 
goaded by Oedipus’ accusation that the 
seer himself is the murderer, he declares 
that Oedipus is the guilty man. 

The play might have been over at this 
point, but Teiresius has no evidence, and 
Oedipus jumps to the conclusion that the 
seer has been bribed to slander him by 
Creon, Jocasta’s brother. Defending her 
brother and reassuring Oedipus, Jocasta 
mentions that Laius was killed “where the 
three roads meet.” The king’s fears are 
roused, for he remembers that he had 
killed a man “where the three roads meet.” 
When a messenger arrives to tell him that 
Polybus, king of Corinth, is dead, those 
fears are forgotten in the joy of his belief 
that now that his father has died a normal 
death he can never murder his father and 
marry his mother, as had been foretold. 
Scarcely has he savored this joy when the 
messenger tells him that he is not Polybus’ 
son, as he has always believed, but a 
foundling rescued in infancy from death 
by exposure. At this point Jocasta guesses 
the truth and enters the palace to kill 
herself. Then comes the Shepherd who 
knows the whole truth. He is reluctant, 
but he is forced to speak, and the dreadful 
suspense is ended. Oedipus rushes madly 
into the palace to tear out his eyes in 
terrible self-punishment. 


It may seem to us today that the 
punishment of Oedipus is out of all pro- 
portion to his crimes, which after all were 
committed unwittingly. But if we examine 
his behavior throughout the story, we find 
that though his intentions were good, he 
was rash and headstrong, and these traits 
rather than an iron-bound fate brought 
about his downfall. This and the sheer 
dramatic intensity of the play arer perhaps 
the major reasons why Aristotle and many 
critics since have considered Oedipus the 
King one of the greatest of tragedies. 


THE FROGS 


Frogs: Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 
Friends and Frogs, we must display 
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Scenes from the Greek tragedy, Oedipus the King, by Sophocles. Given by Eta Epsilon Cast 
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All our powers of voice today; 
Suffer not this stranger here, 
With fastidious foreign ear, 
To confound us and abash. 
Brekeke-kesh, koash, koash. 


Bacchus: Well, my spirit is not broke, 
If it’s only for the joke, 
I’ll outdo you with a croak 
Here it goes—(very loud) ‘“ Koash, koash.”’ 


—From The Frogs. 
Translation by John Hookham Frere. 


F in Greek tragedy the gods are treated 
with an awe which seems strange to 
us, unused to religious plays, in Greek 

comedy they are treated with a lightness 
which seems sacrilegious. The principal 
character of Aristophanes’ The Frogs is 
Bacchus or Dionysus, the very god in 
whose honor were held the great religious 
festivals at which both tragedy and comedy 
were produced. What kind of a fellow is 
Bacchus in The Frogs? He is somewhat 
effeminate (this is the youthful, not the 
paunchy middle-aged god), and he is an 
arrant coward, who tries to conceal his 
cowardice under a smoke-screen of boast- 
ful talk. Moreover, although he fancies 
himself clever, he is really very stupid, 
easily outwitted by his servant, Xanthias. 
One can perhaps best get an idea of 
the effect of The Frogs by imagining a 
modern comedian in the leading part, and 
although there are a number who might 
give amusing performances as Bacchus, I 
think my choice would be Jack Benny. 
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Bacchus, dissatisfied with the state of the 
drama in Athens since the recent death of 
Euripides, resolves to descend to the in- 
fernal regions and bring that dramatist 
back with him. What more natural than 
that he should disguise himself as Hercules, 
the hero who had made the perilous trip 
unscathed? So we have the frail and 
effeminate Bacchus clad in the lion skin 
(oversize) and carrying awkwardly the 
huge club of Hercules. Imagine Jack 
Benny in that outfit: tickled by the fur, 
all but enveloped by it, tripping over a 
paw, trying without success to find an 
easy way of carrying the heavy club. And 
then his pitiful attempts to look and sound 
like Hercules! 


What would not Benny do with the 
scene, which gives the play its name, in 
which Bacchus is forced to row Charon’s 
boat across the river Styx! Unused to such 
exertion, he fumbles awkwardly with the 
oars, grumbles, curses, and cries out in 
pain, urged on by the grotesque Chorus of 
Frogs, which swarms about the boat and 
drives him nearly frantic with its croak- 
ing exhortation. 


Arrived at last, he is set upon by Aeacus, 
judge of the dead, who has been wait- 
ing to get his vengeful hands upon the 
marauder, Hercules, who on his previous 
visit stole the watchdog, Cerberus. We 
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have then a farcical sequence, which we 
can perhaps appreciate still better if we 
imagine it with Xanthias played by 
Rochester and Aeacus by Fred Allen. To 
escape punishment, Bacchus persuades 
Xanthias to trade costumes with him, but 
he is beaten anyhow and the scene reaches 
a hilarious climax when the false Hercules 
and the true Bacchus try to prove their 
respective divinity by showing themselves 
immune to pain under a beating adminis- 
tered impartially by Aeacus. 

One might think from the foregoing 
that The Frogs is unadulterated farce, but 
the dialogue even of these slapstick scenes 
is barbed with thrusts at writers, educators 
and politicians of the day, and the latter 
half of the play is informed with definite 
satiric purpose. You will remember that 
Bacchus was seeking Euripides. He found 
him engaged in vulgar competition for the 
seat of honor at Pluto’s table with the 
elder playwright, Aeschylus. The dead 
have taken sides, and to prevent public 
disorder a contest is arranged between the 
two tragic poets. Bacchus, whose identity 
has been vouched for by Pluto, is to be 
the judge. There follows a literary bur- 
lesque which reaches its climax when a 
huge pair of scales is brought forward and 
a line of verse by Euripides is weighed 
against a line by Aeschylus. When each 
has produced his weightiest lines, the scales 
and Bacchus decide in favor of Aeschylus. 

It is impossible to find a modern parallel 
to the literary satire of The Frogs (no 
form of literature plays so important a 
part in our lives), but with the aid of a 
few “ifs” we can imagine one. Suppose 
that the authors of Of Thee I Sing seized 
upon a theme which had been formulated 
by some critics of our times, namely, that 
we are too soft to survive, that we have 
grown too ease-loving to defend democ- 
racy successfully against dictatorship. And 
suppose that Shakespeare had expressed in 
his plays the sturdy virtues deemed neces- 
sary for our salvation, while Eugene 
O’Neill had mirrored our decadence. Then 
Kaufman and Ryskind micht compose a 
Frogs for our day in which the main 
action might be a literary contest be- 
tween O’Neill and Shakespeare, the latter 
brought back from the grave to teach us 
how to save our way of life. 

It is only through an appreciation of 
their comedy as well as their tragedy that 
we can understand something of the 
Greeks’ accomnlishment in the theatre. 
The Frogs and Oedipus the King together 
illustrate the richness of their dramat'c 
creativeness. . 








Selling Dramatics to Our 
school and Community 


(For Directors) 


by MARION V. BROWN 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Hazleton, Pa., Senior High School. 


N the Hazleton 
| Senior High 

School we are 
fortunate enough 
to have included 
in the regular 
course of study a 
class in Advanced 
Dramatics. Mem- 
bership in this 
class is restricted 
to those students 
who have done 
outstanding work 
either in the ele- 
mentary course in 
public speaking or in the activities of the 
Thespian-Playmaker Club. Because of 
the fact that the class is made up only 
of those students who are _ particularly 
interested in dramatics, many things can 
be done that could not be attempted if 
there were people in the class who were 
forced to be there. 

This Advanced Dramatics Class is the 
backbone of the Thespian-Playmaker 
Club, for all officers of that club are mem- 
bers of the class and the ideas we want 
to get across in the club can be developed 
in the class. The class, too, aids in the 
weekly assembly program, preparation of 
which very frequently falls upon their 
shoulders. Time and again we are called 
upon by the clubs downtown to prepare 
a skit for advertising purposes. This gives 
the class practical applications of the prin- 
ciples that are studied in the class. 

The Thespian-Playmaker Club with a 
membership of approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty is one of the most active 
clubs in the school. It meets regularly on 
the second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month and a planned program is followed. 
Because of the large membership we at- 
tempt to do as many things as possible so 
that the members will feel that they are 
really part of the club. Every member 
finds himself on the ticket committee for 
all of the public performances and he 
is made to feel that he is working for 
his play. The ticket committee itself is 
made up of fifteen students of the Ad- 
vanced Dramatics Class. The membership 
is divided among these fifteen and a daily 
checkup on tickets sold is made possible 
through the cooperation of the office 
which permits the committee to check on 
their members during the homeroom 
periods. 


Incidentally, much of the success of the 
Thespian-Playmaker Club and the Ad- 
vanced Dramatics Class is due to the fact 
that the administration looks upon them 
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as decidedly worth while activities and 
does everything possible to assist in the 
smooth running of any project either un- 
dertakes. 

The Thespian Club presents three major 
productions each year: one in November ; 
one in February; one for the senior com- 
mencement play in June. In addition to 
these activities our schedule calls for the 
presentation of numerous one act plays 
through the operation of our Entertain- 
ment Bureau. 

When I became director of dramatics at 
Hazleton High School, three years ago, 
Dr. S. P. Turnbach, principal of the 
school, suggested the idea of the bureau. 
Frequently he was called upon by down- 
town agencies for entertainment and since 
the requests usually came at the last 
minute, it was impossible to supply what 
was needed. We decided that we would 
try organizing for this kind of entertain- 
ment. We announced through the papers 
that any club or church desiring entertain- 
ment for any of its meetings should con- 
tact Dr. Turnbach or me. Then through 
the class and the club we got busy. We 
prepared a number of one act plays that 
could be presented if the need arose, This, 
of course, made it possible for me to use 
many more of my club members than I 
could possibly have used in just the major 
productions. 

The response to our bureau was most 
gratifying. Last year, for example, we 
appeared before the following clubs: 





Selling Dramatics 


OW may we do a more effective job of 

selling dramatics to our school and com- 
munity? That is a question which at one 
time or another confronts the dramatics 
director. Finding a satisfactory solution is 
often a most difficult task, particularly in 
those communities where the director must 
begin on the ground floor, so to speak, or 
where she must act with little support from 
a lukewarm administration. 

Miss Brown’s article is the first of a series 
we shall publish this season, designed to fur- 
nish, partially at least, some workable solu- 
tions to the question given above. The con- 
tributors of these articles are teachers of high 
school dramatics who enjoy the reputation of 
having succeeded in selling their dramatics 
programs. In these discussions will be found 
the means whereby other dramatics programs 
may be “sold” with equal effectiveness. 

Miss Brown is a teacher of many years’ 
experience. Her Entertainment Bureau is 
recognized as one of the outstanding services 
rendered by her school for the benefit of the 
entire community. Above everything else, 
Miss Brown is keenly interested in her work, 
enthusiastic about her program, and alert to 
the benefits students derive from dramatics. 
Perhaps in these qualities lies the reason why 
she has been successful in selling dramatics 
to her school and community.—Ed. 











The Harlor Men’s Club where we presented 
The Pampered Darling. 

King’s Daughters’ Bible Class where we pre- 
sented an evening of one-act plays including 
The Boor, The Midnight Ghost and Madness 
in Triple Time. 

The Philathea Bible Class where we pre- 
sented the Christmas play, To Ellen, From Dad. 

St. John’s P.M. Church where we gave an 
evening of one-act plays including: The 
Pampered Darling, Antic Spring, Squaring It 
with the Boss. 

The Eastern Star for a Mother’s Day play, 
The Other Mother. 

The Trinity Lutheran Church (for its recep- 
tion of new members) where we gave The 


New Bride. 

The Mother's Day Banquet at the Grace 
Reformed Church—Madness in Triple Time. 

The Emanuel’s Reformed Church (reception 
for new members) The New Bride. 

Mother’s Day Banquet at the Emanuel’s 
Reformed Church—Ann Drives the Car and 
Madness in Triple Time. 

The Deisroth Social Club—The New Bride. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church—an _ evening 
of one-act plays; The Boor, The New Bride 
and Madness in Triple Time. 


The Philathea Class Spring Banquet—The 
New Bride. 


The Luther League of the Christ Lutheran 
Church had us do their three-act play for the 


building fund. We presented The Mad March 
Heirs. 


As you can see from the above list, the 
Thespian-Playmaker Club was kept busy 
through the Entertainment Bureau. We 
adopted the plan of giving our services 
free if the organization was having just 
a social meeting. But if it was raising 
money through our appearance, then we 
charged a flat rate of five dollars no 
matter what we presented. In many in- 
stances we were pleasantly surprised fol- 
lowing the performance by checks that we 
did not expect for the meeting had been 
purely social. 

The Entertainment Bureau has kept 
the Thespian-Playmaker Club constantly 
before the public with the result that 
many people who never bothered attend- 
ing our productions at school are now 
regular patrons. It has done much for 
the members, too, for they feel that even 
if they cannot get into the major pro- 
ductions then at least they can be active 
through the bureau. 


In addition to the plays presented 
through the bureau and the three major 
productions we present each year, we 
stage the assembly frequently. In the 
fall we have a Thespian assembly and 
again in the spring we have our Thespian 
Day. The Advanced Dramatics Class al- 
ways presents at least one assembly pro- 
gram itself as well as assisting in the 
presentation of a number of other assem- 
blies. 

We cooperate with the senior class in 
staging Senior Day in the fall and the 
senior farewell program in June; we work 
with the Music Department in presenting 
a Christmas Pageant and we are active 
in staging the Commencement Pageant. 

In selling the dramatics program within 
the school we use the assembly as our 
most potent device. There we can actually 
show what we are doing. The public ad- 
dress system (the down payment inci- 
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Scene from Jane Eyre as produced by members of Thespian Troupe No. 257 at the Hazleton, 
Pa., Senior High School. Directed by Miss Marion V. Brown. 








dentally was made from the Thespian 
Club’s presentation of The Laughing 
Dwarf) is used, too, for announcing re- 
hearsals of the various one-act plays that 
are being used for downtown; for making 
brief announcements on the major pro- 
duction that is in the process of being 
prepared; for committee meetings for 
the Thespian meetings and for numerous 
other details that keep the school and 
the members interested in what we are 
doing. Time and again I have had stu- 
dents stop me in the hall to question me 
about one of the plays that he heard 
mentioned over the system. They are 
always very much interested in what we 
are doing for the down-town agencies 
and if the public is invited to the meet- 
ing, we can be sure that many of our 
students will be among those present. 

The Thespian-Playmaker Club at the 
present time is very well off financially. 
We closed our books last year with a 
balance of $351. And all debts paid! We 
have equipped our stage crew workroom 
with a fine new electric saw; we bought 
our fireplace equipment because it’s a 
nuisance to be obliged to borrow it every 
time we need it; we built a fine new set 
for our jane Eyre production; we paid 
the initiation fee for all our new Thespians 
and we presented all our Thespians with 
the various pins that they had earned 
during the year. We did all these things 
last year and were still able to leave that 
substantial balance with which to begin 
the year 1942-43. I believe that shows 
how active the club has been and how 
hard everybody worked in order to make 
everything we attempted a financial, as 
well as an artistic, success. 

As I mentioned before in this article 
many of the things we do would not be 
possible if we did not have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the school officials. 
Everything that the office can do to 
assist me in the building up of this pro- 
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gram on which I am so definitely sold is 
done. My officers are given the sixth 
period of the day free so that they can 
work with me on the plans we have in 
mind; I am permitted to take anybody 
from study hall at any period of the day 
for Thespian activities ; the officials them- 
selves are always among the first to con- 
gratulate us on a successful achievement. 
This last may seem like a little thing, but 
when high school students feel that those 
in authority are interested enough in what 
they are doing to come to see them do it, 
they are willing to work twice as hard. 

I have in the Hazleton High School 
two valuable assistants without whom I 
would be hindered greatly. Miss Jane E. 
Rich, a member of the English Depart- 
ment and Adviser of the Girls’ Oratorical 
Club, is my permanent property chair- 
man. She does so many things for us 
that we feel she is an important part of 
our organization. 

Mr. Albert Saueracker is the faculty 
stage manager and through his resource- 
fulness we have built up a work room 
that is adequate enough to-handle what- 
ever production problems arise. 

The stage crew is selected from boys 
who successfully pass the tests put up for 
them. In this way we are sure that we 
have on the crew those who are not only 
interested in the work but also capable 
of doing the work. 

The faculty, with a few exceptions, rec- 
ognizes the worth of the dramatics pro- 
gram and is always willing to cooperate 
with us in our various projects. We call 
upon Mr. George Shanno, head of the 
science department, to assist us in the 
business management of our productions. 
Working with him is a student committee, 
but Mr, Shanno gives much of his time 
to help us have a smoothly run business 
organization. For publicitv, Miss Evelyn 
Lesser, a member of the English Depart- 
ment, and Miss Rebecca Boyle, adviser 


of the school paper, direct the students 
who are handling the publicity. The 
Mountaineer, our school paper, carries 
items in every issue on the activities of the 
Thespian-Playmaker Club and builds up 
excellent publicity for all of our public 
performances. 

Posters for advertising are made 
through the splendid cooperation of Misses 
Ruth Koch and Hazle Malkames of the 
Art Department who are never too busy 
to take time out for special advertising of 
our projects. 

And when we need costumes we have 
only to go to Miss Conjetta Fescina and 
Miss Ida Crowe of the Home Economics 
Department. 

The Music Department under the di- 
rection of Mr. George P. Schwartz, Mr. 
Donald Will, and Mr. Harry Schmitt 
does much to make our assembly pro- 
grams and our public performances en- 
joyable. And last, but not least, the food 
used in all of the plays that require it is 
prepared by the cafeteria under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore. 


In furthering the dramatics program we 
have had one aim in mind and that has 
been to make the program function as an 
important part of the school program. To 
do this we have been obliged to do as 
many things as possible to demonstrate 
concretely that we had something worth 
while to offer. We have also been obliged 
to make our members conscious of the 
fact that the club was their club and 
would be only as fine and as active as 
they made it. In building up their in- 
terest we have presented each year a 
resume of the year’s work during the 
week that we designate as “Thespian 
Week.” That week is something that serves 
as a goal for the year’s work, for it gives 
the officers and the members the oppor- 
tunity of showing that they can not only 
do as well as the group of the year before 
did, but that they can do even better. 


Monday night of Thespian Week we 
have the election of officers for the next 
year, To be one of the Thespian officers 
now means a distinct honor for nobody 
is eligible for an office unless he has earned 
his six points of credit and has a scholastic 
record that is above the average. 


Tuesday night is our formal initiation 
of new Thespians. We use the long cere- 
mony and it certainly is a beautiful and 
impressive affair. We initiated forty Thes- 
pians this past year and every one was 
deeply impressed with the ceremony. 

Wednesday night we have a down-town 
engagement, This year we gave an even- 
ing of one act plays for St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church. 


Thursday night is our own Thespian 
banquet, the highlight of the year. We 
plan for that banquet very carefully and 
the students look forward to it with a 
great deal of pleasure. 


The following day is Thespian Day 
at school and we award in assembly the 
pins earned by the various members. 


> 
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(Primarily for 
Students) 


Fun in Dramatics 


by FRED’ C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


a lot about the personal values to 

be gained by the participant in 
theatre activities. But there is no sense in 
going in for dramatics for what you can 
get out of it. It is gratifying to receive 
honors and incidental benefits, but the 
simple pleasure of participating must re- 
main our principal reason for being Thes- 
pians. Material gain, for all you Thes- 
pians, is incidental, not fundamental. It 
is trite but true that the real amateur is 
in theatre purely for the love of it. 


"[ slot about and teachers tell you 


Now and then a high school or college: 


dramatic star goes on with theatre work 
and becomes a professional, but for most 
of us, dramatics is an amateur activity 
which can give us pleasure through school 
days and later life as well. You can go 
on acting long after your football playing 
days are over. I once worked with an 
acting group composed, in part, of an 
engineer, a minister, an attorney, a news- 
paper editor, a few teachers, several house- 
wives. None of them were paid, all of 
them were busy on other jobs. But they 
regularly produced a show a month dur- 
ing the winter season. There are hun- 
dreds of similar groups throughout the 
country. Amateurs in fact and spirit, they 
spend their spare time in the theatre sim- 
ply because they have fun doing so. 

Don’t be afraid or ashamed of the term 
“amateur” either. An amateur is not 
necessarily a novice; he is just a person 
who acts for fun instead of money. An 
amateur play, as you well know, does 
not need to be a nightmare of missed cues, 
forgotten entrances, dropped properties, 
barn paint make-ups, and awkward an- 
tics. Though given for pleasure and not 
profit, it can have much of the skill and 
finish of professional drama. The new and 
exciting things in the theatre usually be- 
gin with the amateurs. In some of the 
greatest periods of theatrical history, the 
non-professiona's have been in the driver’s 
seat. Today, even with such commercial 
competition as the legitimate stage, the 
radio and the movies, the amateur theatre 
is More important than ever, as the activi- 
ties of thousands of you Thespians show. 
And why are you a part of this great ama- 
teur theatre? Because you like it, of 
course. 

Fun in dramatics? There’s lots of it. 
In a well-run high school theatre there is 
plenty of hard work, but there’s fun in 
this hard work, too. First, in the realiza- 
tion of a job well done. There’s always 
pleasure in that, whether you are man- 
aging a school dance, making a radio set, 
playing a bang-up ball game, or putting 
on a play. Some of the early grinding tasks 
of rehearsal, like group business and line 
memorization, are fun if you regard them 
as challenging problems which demand 
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What Dramatics Can Do 
For MeP 


HAT Dramatics Can Do For Me? 

That is the timely question which 
Prof. Blanchard will answer for the benefit 
of high school Thespians in a series of seven 
articles, the first of which appears on this 
page. Prof. Blanchard has been a student, 
teacher and director of dramatics for many 
years. And he has experienced the thrill of 
acting on the stage. That is why he is well 
qualified to speak to high school students in 
language they can easily understand. 

Besides “Fun” in Dramatics, Prof. Blanch- 
ard will consider in forthcoming articles 
these other valuable contributions which stu- 
dents receive from participation in dramatics: 
Friendship, Training, Education, Apprecia- 
tion, Service, and a Sense of Perfection. Here 
is truly a wealth of material suitable for 
study and discussion in the classroom and 
club.—Ed. 











an accurate solution. The patient search 
for a satisfactory portrayal of your part, 
and finally that exciting day when you 
know that the part is coming to life, when 
you and your fellow actors and your 
director realize that your thinking and 
practice are getting results, when you at 
last become certain that you have created 
a character for the stage—one that is 
honest and sincere and satisfying—there’s 
fun in that. 

After a good many years of college 
theatre work, rehearsals are always a 
source of stimulation and pleasure to me 
—even the bad ones. It’s never any 
trouble to get a real Thespian to re- 
hearsal; he wants to be there. There is 





A Solemn Pledge 


S we enter upon a new school year, let 
us all reaffirm our pledge to go forward 
with our dramatics program; to give our boys 
and girls that training and experience which 
is rightfully theirs. As we enter the class- 
room each day, let us not forget that oppor- 
tunities denied our children now are forever 
lost to them. The war crisis will call for the 
modification of many cherished plans. We 
must not use that as an excuse to do less. On 
the contrary, we must pledge ourselves to 
do more, for to us shall be given rare oppor- 
tunities to make significant contributions to 
the war effort, giving further proof of the 
value and practical aspects of dramatics. 
We shall have many opportunities to stage 
patriotic plays for the school and the com- 
munity; we shall have the privilege of pro- 
ducing timely plays which will build and 
maintain morale and bring relaxation to our 
audiences from the strain of war-time activi- 
ties. We shall have one chance after another 
to dramatize projects undertaken by the 
school in the interest of defense and conser- 
vation. These undertakings give the position 
of dramatics director new meaning. Ours is 
truly an enviable position. Let us be equal 
to the occasion, in resourcefulness, initiative 
and enthusiasm. To us is given the oppor- 
tunity to show the operation of our educa- 
tional process at its best, for the good of our 
children and for the good of the community 
and the nation—Ed. 











always some new pleasure in every re- 
hearsal as the date of production ap- 
proaches. One day lines are at last letter 
perfect, another day some bit of difficult 
business is accurately timed and per- 
formed. Understanding of the play de- 
velops, proper tempo is achieved, proper- 
ties are used with confidence, the set is 
ready for use, the humor becomes less 
forced and strained. Each day of re- 
hearsal, if everyone is working at full 
capacity, brings new results and new 
pleasures. 

Dress rehearsals, for me, are just about 
as much fun as performances. A good 
dress rehearsal (and I hope you have 
several for each play) is like a test flight 
under actual conditions, with nothing left 
to chance and inspiration. You have every- 
thing together—sets, lights, properties, 
costumes. And how we like our costumes! 
When you were small children, you loved 
to “dress up,” as society ladies, Indians, 
princesses, policemen. If truth be known, 
you haven’t gotten over it yet—no actor 
does. Amateurs and professionals alike 
enjoy dressing the part. Especially in 
period plays, the outward garb helps to 
create the illusion that you are, for an 
hour er two, another person in another 
world. We like theatrical make-up, too. 
How many times have you heard people 
say, “I love the smell of grease paint?” 
You have probably said it yourself, and 
why not? That combination of odors of 
cold cream and grease paint, powder and 
spirit gum, so delightful to the nostrils of 
the Thespian, belongs to the theatre and 
the theatre alone. These things, too, are 
fun. 


Need I recall for you the thrills of 
actual performance? The air of subdued 
excitement, the eager reading of pro- 
grams, the last minute touches to make-up 
and costume, the repeated questions about 
the size of the audience, the call to 
“places’—are these not fondly familiar? 
Then, on stage just before the opening, 
the buzzing of the audience on the other 
side of the proscenium, the hot smell of 
the stage lights, the overture perhaps, the 
call of “Curtain!’”’. And there you are, be- 
fore the audience. You probably experi- 
ence a little stage fright for a minute or 
two, but you find yourself saying your 
lines and doing your business as practiced. 
The audience becomes less restless, be- 
gins to follow the story, laughs at the 
jokes, gingerly at first and then with full- 
voiced enjoyment. That special delightful 
unity of audience and actor is taking 
place. You relax a bit, and are a better 
actor for it. You wonder why you were 
ever the least bit frightened. It’s not so 
bad, is it? As a matter of fact, it’s fun. 

Then, as the play proceeds, you under- 
stand that your work has been fruitful. 
that all of you—actors, stage créw, cos- 
tumers, property managers, business staff. 
director—have combined your talents and 
enthusiasm in a job worth doing. And 
the end result has been pleasure, pleasure 
for everyone on both sides of the foot- 
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lights, a particular kind of pleasure found 
only in the theatre, a pleasure that you 
would not readily give up for any other 
in the world. 

There’s no use pretending to disregard 
applause; actors like to know that they 
have pleased the audience. And there’s 
just enough “ham” in all of us to respond 
to expressions or approval, manual or 
vocal. Susceptibility to praise is a very 
human quality, and even actors are peo- 
ple. If we are smart, we’ll learn to accept 
criticisms as well as compliments. We must 
if we are to learn. But none of us will 
deny that applause and curtain calls are 
part of the fun. 

All the fun does not go to the actors 
and actresses. I hope you are the kind 
of a Thespian who, having had the lead- 
ing role in one play, is, the first to volun- 
teer for the technical staff of the next. If 
you are, you know the pleasure of work 
back stage. The stage crew is usually a 
lively, wise-cracking crowd, but one not 
afraid of hard labor and always anxious 
to perform its task smoothly and efficient- 
ly. I’ve never known a crew that failed 
to take a pride in its work, or fai'ed to 
have a lot of fun in doing a good job. 

The fun in dramatics is not over when 
the curtain has fallen on a play. The 
pleasures of recollection are almost as 
great as those of preparation and produc- 
tion. Those after-theatre parties during 
which the play is lived over again in great 
detail, the thanks to a fellow-actor for a 
scene-saving “ad lib’, the comments on 
audience reactions, the delightful feeling 
composed of equal parts of exhaustion and 
elation—what play wou!d be complete 
without them? And then, for days after- 
ward, you quote and misquote lines from 
the play, applying them to all kinds of in- 
appropriate situations. These quotations 
never seem funny to others, but to cast 
members, who comprise for the moment 
a sort of secret society, they are always 
hugely hilarious. Even the mistakes of 
rehearsal and performance can be laughed 
about now, and frequent recounting soon 
make the episodes a part of school legend. 
The play has been the stuff and sub- 
stance of your life for a few weeks, and 
you will not soon forget it. The show may 
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be over, but the fun isn’t. Besides, there’s 
always another play coming. 
(Next issue: “Friendship in Dramatics.”) 


The High School Actor—His Heritage 
(Continued from page 5) 

anxious to impress the manager, he worked 
out such a wealth of personal business 
that he “stole the show” and his effort 
to exhibit himself ended in prompt dis- 
missal. For by this time the ideal of a 
good production was the observance of 
the relationship of the actors to each other 
and to the play as a whole. 





Summary 

ND now, summing up the story of the 
actor from ancient Greece to our own 
time, we find that the var.ous elements 
that make up our ideal of the modern 
actor’s job and equipment, were derived 
from many different sources and at vary- 
ing epochs in the world’s history. And 
although it has taken some time to tell it 
all in detail, the main ideas can be stated 
very briefly. They are an intel'igent un- 
derstanding of the script; a voice with 
carrying power and trained to enunciate 
clearly; skill in pantomime to anticipate 
the line and to emphasize the idea; nat- 
uralness in the spoken word and in ac- 
tion; the habit of listening as in real life 
and reacting to what is being said; giving 
the character portrayed the individual 
touch; always keeping in mind the rela- 
tionship of all the characters in the play to 

each other and to the play as a whole. 
If the ambitious Thespian tries to ob- 
serve these principles the chances are that 
he will be successful, PROVIDED he does 
not succumb to the great temptation of 
exhibitionism unless he is doing a bit of 
vaudeville. The vaudeville actor only is 
permitted to exhibit himself; in fact, he 
must, for he is entirely on his own, his 
“act” being his invention and having no 
relationship to a larger whole. Finally, we 
must not look down on the vaudeville 
actor for his is merely a different kind of 
acting from that of an actor in a play and 
there is room in the wor'd for both kinds. 
(“Backgrounds and Benefits for the High 
School Actor” will be the subject of Miss 


Kruckemeyer’s article in our November issue. 
—Ed.) 








Summary of the 1941-42 
Thespian Season* 


LAYS dealing with problems of youth 
again led in popularity among those 
staged during the 1941-42 season by 
high schools affiliated with the Na- 

tional Thespian Society. A summary of 337 
high schools reporting as of August 1, 1942, 
shows that sixteen plays accounted for a 
total of 220 productions. The most popular 
play of the season, Ever Since Eve, topped 
the list with 65 productions, making it the 
most frequently produced play for any one 
season since these tabulations were started. 
It is of interest to note that this play re- 
ceived its premiere production at the First 
National High School Drama Conference 
sponsored by The National Thespian Society 
in June, 1941. (The reader is referred to 
the extremely interesting article, “So You 
Are Going to Give A Play,” by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements, authors of 
Ever Since Eve, which appears on page 2 of 
this issue. We recommend it to all play- 
wrights writing for the high school stage, and 
to play publishers. ) 


Second place honors for the second con- 
secutive year went to June Mad, also by 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements, with 
25 productions. Last season 38 productions 
of this play were reported, while the year 
before it led the popularity list with 26 
productions. In third place for the 1941-42 
season went What A Life with 20 preduc- 
tions. Last season What A Life led the 
popularity list with 41 productions. Re- 
peaters from last season’s popularity list in- 
cluded: Young April, Foot-Loose, Our Town, 
You Can’t Take It With You, Little Women, 
Seven Sisters, Don’t Take My Penny, Tish, 
Through the Night, and American Passport. 
New to this year’s list were Midnight, Spring 
Dance, and Stage Door, although Stage Door 
appeared on the list for the 1939-40 season. 


Five productions for each of the follcwing 
plays were also reported: Yes and No, A 
Connecticut Yankee, The Barretts, George 
Washington Slept Here, Lease on Liberty, 
Night of January, One Mad Night, Oh Pro- 
fessor, How Could You?, Pure As the Driven 
Snow, Seven Keys to Baldpate, and Sky 
Road. 


It should be pointed out that these figures 
are based on 337 out of 527 Thespian 
schools. Undoubtedly, if reports from all 
schools were available, the figures given 
above would be subjected to important re- 
visions. It should also be made clear that 
this summary dces not take into considera- 
tion the productions given by that con- 
siderably larger number of high schools 
which subscribe for THE HiGH ScHOOL 
THESPIAN but which do not at the present 
time have Thespian Troupes. 


Other interesting facts are revealed by this 
season’s summary: Production of classic 
plays adapted for the modern stage included 
The Doctor in Shite of Himself (1), The 
Imaginary Invalid, (4), The Importance of 
Being Earnest (2), Peter Pan (1), She 
Stoops to Conquer (2), Taming of the 
Shrew (1), and Zaragueta (1). Among 
the recent Broadway plays brought to the 
high school stage during the season were: 
Out of the Frying Pan (3), Mr. and Mrs. 
North (2). High Tor (1), George Washing- 
ton Slept Here (5), The American Way (2). 
Other timely information covering the 1941- 
42 season appear in a statistical summary 
to be published later. 

(* A list containing the titles of all full-length 
plays reported by Thespian schools as of August 1, 
1942, with the number of productions for each play, 
may be obtained free of charge by writing to The 
National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
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This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
school level. Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 


by DonNaLp Woop 


Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe 
Sponsor, Hibbing, Minnesota, High School 


Captain Applejack, a comedy in three acts, by Walter 
Hackett. 6 m., 5 w., 10 m. extras. Royalty, $25. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Suitability 


HEN Walter Hackett wrote Cap- 
tain Applejack, he must have 
had in mind the high school 

stage as well as the professional stage. The 
play is made up of strong scenes of con- 
flict and suspense, genuine humor, color- 
ful costuming, and a rapidly moving plot. 
The situations are clean and within the 
grasp of youthful actors. (Note: There is 
some drinking and smoking within the 
play, but this is handled in such an in- 
offensive way that even the most scrupu- 
lous moralists will find little wrong with 
the scenes.) The characters, at first glance, 
are stock types, but as rehearsals progress, 
the various roles take on authentic indi- 
vidualities that lift them out of the mere 
“hero-villain-heroine” category. 

In addition to the main cast of eleven, 
the play has a scene in which ten or twelve 
male extras are to be used; thus is there 
an opportunity for a good many boys to 
get a bit of stage experience. Most of our 
extras were the school athletes—boys who 
were eager to be in a play if their athletic 
practice would not be totally taken up by 
too many rehearsals and too many lines 
to be learned. 


Plot 


Captain Applejack bears the subtitle, An 
Arabian Nights’ Adventure, and therein is ex- 
pressed the theme of the play. Ambrose Apple- 
john is a mild fellow who secretly longs for 
adventure, for he fears that the calm routine 
of his daily life is making him old before his 
time. No sooner has he expressed these senti- 
ments to his ward, Poppy Faire, when adven- 
ture and danger start to rush in upon him in 
the person of a beautiful woman, Anna Valeska, 
who has escaped from Russia; a Bolshevik spy 
known as Borolsky; a turban-wearing mystic 
who calls himself ‘Zoroaster’ Pengard; and 
Mrs. Pengard who assists her husband in his 
psychic performances and in stealing jewels. A 
parchment hidden in the book case is the focal 
point for the action. The parchment tells that 
Ambrose Applejohn is a direct descendant of 
“Captain Applejack,” a notorious pirate. While 
deciphering its message, Ambrose dozes over the 
parchment for a couple of minutes, and Act II 
is devoted to his dream. The second act is laid 
in the cabin of a pirate ship. The meek and 
mild Applejohn of Act I is now the bold, dash- 
ing buccaneer, Captain Applejack. All of the 
characters of Act I are in this act, but they, 
too, appear in slightly different form. Poppy 
Faire is now Applejack’s faithful cabin boy; 
Anna Valeska has turned into a Spanish cap- 
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tive; Borolsky is a traitorous crew member who 
seeks to incite a mutiny; Pengard is a sly 
Chinese bosun. Hackett has given an extremely 
fine act to the contemporary stage in this act, 
for he has made a dream scene in which Apple- 
john’s suppressed desires are depicted into 
something vital and exciting. 

Act III finds Applejohn back in his own 
library, but the dream has had its influence 
on him for he accidentally employs piratical 
expressions, and he continues to swagger about 
as though his library were a ship’s cabin. Ap- 
plejohn makes a hero of himself by outwitting 
his enemies. He suddenly discovers that it is 
Poppy whom he loves, and when the curtain 
falls, we know that he will again return—and 
willingly—to his placid way of living. 


Casting 


The play calls for actors who are free 
from inhibitions or who are capable of 
developing that freedom. There are sev- 
eral romantic scenes that are to be han- 
died with melodramatic extremes. The 
pirates are swashbuckling characters. In 
brief, there is much emphasis placed on 
the broad, vigorous treatment that most 
of the roles demand. 

Applejohn’s acting tasks call for a timid, 
retiring chap who later develops into the 
terror of the Seven Seas. Anna Valeska 
and Borolsky must be capable of develop- 
ing an accent that can pass for Russian. 
Borolsky should be a larger person than 
Ambrose so that the threats he makes on 
Ambrose’s life can look plausible. 

None of the parts in the play can be 
entrusted to weak actors. Every part is 
important and the appearance of a weak 
actor against this background of colorful 
adventure would be a sad let-down. 

The pirate extras in Act II are im- 
portant. In our production, these extras 
were interested in what they were doing 
and enjoyed their work. They made this 
act into one of the best ever presented 
at our school. I think this worth mention- 
ing for occasionally there is the tendency 
to enlist “just anybody” for extras, and as 
a result the scenes in which the extras 
appear are apathetic affairs. 


Directing 


Act I starts out with a good deal of ex- 
position that can become quite dull to a 
theater audience unless a good deal of 
variety is put into the individual voices 
and all cues are picked up promptly. The 
beginning of the play is to establish the 
feeling that Ambrose’s home is a place 
where dull routine re’gns supreme; there- 
fore, too much “fussy” and extraneous 
business should be avoided lest the library 
begin to look like a veritable hub of ac- 
tivity. There is just about enough physical 
business written into the script to keep the 
play visually stimulating during the initial 


exposition. Once the exposition is dis- 
pensed with, the other parts of the act 
are relatively simple to handle. Author 
Hackett has made the conflicts clear-cut, 
and he has introduced the characters one 
by one and in novel fashion, so that the 
work of the actor and the director is laid 
out very clearly. 

Act II, in the ship’s cabin, is very short, 
lasting as it does for about twenty minutes, 
but those twenty minutes are filled with 
action. We played this entire act in a way 
that might be called “wild and broad.” 
The actors learned how to fall easily after 
being thrown half way across the stage; 
the pirates learned how to swarm on stage 
in a convincing way and how to sweep 
out again with equal naturalness. This act 
is to depict the timid Ambrose suppressed 
aspirations, so it can be played broadly, 
almost melodramatica'ly; but it should not 
be given a “hokum” treatment ; the script 
states: “It is most essential that the dream 
should be played with perfect sincerity 
and seriousness.” This does not mean with 
calmness and serenity, however. 

Act III, too, has several expository sec- 
tions that can prove very dull unless all 
cues are picked up and the actors impart 
a natural zest to these lines. 


Stage Problems 


The play requires two sets. Acts I and 
III are laid in the library of Ambrose 
Applejohn. Against the back wall we had 
three bookcases to carry out the library 
theme. The center bookcase was slightly 
taller and wider than a door. This book- 
case was mounted on rollers and placed 
against a door-flat (from which the door 
had been removed). Then near the end 
of the play, when Poppy accidentally dis- 
covered that the bookcase was movable, 
the case was swung out on a pivot, dis- 
closing a small shadowy closet behind it. 
It is in this closet that the real pirate 
treasure is hidden. The script explains 
how two sliding panels can be used on 
the front of the bookcase, one to be the 
“known” panel and the other to be the 
panel that Poppy, near the end of the 
play, locates. The script also suggests that 
a back wall “falls out”—a difficult thing 
for an amateur stage to cope with. We 
found that by having one sliding panel 
at the base of the bookcase, and by having 
the bookcase movable, we got a very good 
effect. (One corner of the bookcase rested 
on a pivot-pin attached to the floor. This 
arrangement permitted the bookcase to 
swing out, door-fashion, from the wall 
without its looking too much as though it 
were merely a movable bookcase which 
could be pushed all around the room). 

Act ITI, on board the pirate craft, obvi- 
ously requires a different setting. We built 
several flats for this scene, which gave the 
students actual experience in scene con- 
struction. We used the backs of the flats, 
so that the battens, cross pieces, and braces 
would serve as panelling divisions. The set 
was painted a warm dark brown. At the 
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back of the set, two sliding doors (once 
used in a play as elevator doors) were 
used. In the center we placed a French 
door, plugging the bottom half with a 
wallboard panel and letting the top half 
serve as a window looking out onto the 
ship’s deck. A mast with the foot draped 
in white muslin and festooned with ropes 
and rigging to simulate a sail was visible 
through the window. A plain blue sky 
drop served as backing. Just outside the 
two sliding doors that led into the deck 
were placed railings made of cardboard 
spindles (silhouettes). Two swinging doors 
were used, also, one at Stage R and one 
at Stage L. 

Instead of using a buffet in the pirate 
scene, as suggested in the script, we used 
a carpenter’s tool chest in which was kept 
the smaller, jewel-filled treasure chest. 
Search as our crews did, they were not 
able to unearth a buffet that would look 
appropriate in this scene, and the tool 
chest did look appropriate. 

The library flats were sixteen feet in 
height, so we obtained an effective con- 
trast by having the setting in Act II only 
12 feet high. On Stage R were placed 
several empty kegs, a few oak-stained 
packing cases and two coils of rope—to 
give the appearance of pirate loot and 
nautical equipment. 

The lighting in all three acts was focused 
low on the setting. A minimum of foot- 
lighting was used—just a glow of amber 
being used from this source. General light- 
ing was obtained by the use of a number 
of straw and pink Baby Spots in the first 
border. 


Costuming 


The costuming for the show requires 
attention, but it is not difficult. Modern 
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dress is used in Acts I and III, the only 
special costume required being that of 
Dennet who appears in Act III in the uni- 
form of an Eng ish Bobby. 

In Act II, pirate costumes are needed 
for all the men, except Pengard who ap- 
pears in the pajama-like outfit of a Chi- 
nese bosun. The more elaborate pirate 
costumes go to Applejack and Borolsky. 
Poppy wears the usual sweater, tam, and 
ragged trousers of a cabin boy. Anna 
Valeska, who appears as a Spanish captive, 
wears a dress as pictured in the script. In 
fact, there are many good photographs in 
the manuscript of the play, and the di- 
rector will find them very helpful in cos- 
tuming the show. 


Rehearsals 


We spent about five weeks in rehearsing 
the play, limiting ourselves to about ten 
hours of rehearsal per week. Only during 
the final week did we have any evening 
rehearsals. Act I is a very long act consti- 
tuting approximately one-half of the play, 
so for about two weeks our attention was 
concentrated on this act. Then a week 
was spent on each of the remaining acts 
and another week on polishing the whole 
show. 


Make-up 


The make-up requirements for Cap- 
tain Applejack are not difficult. Of the 
leading men, only Pengard needs any spe- 
cial treatment, for he is to appear as a 
“little sallow man” in Act I, and as a 
Chinese bosun in Act II. A sallow make- 
up was used in the first act, and by using 
a Chinese wig in Act II, his appearance 
was sufficiently changed so that no altera- 
tions were needed in his facial make-up. 

The pirates in Act II made themselves 





Scene from Act II of Captain Applejack as staged at the Hibbing, Minn., High School (Thespian Troupe No. 272). Mr. Donald Wood, director. 


up in true pirate fashion—scraggiy beards, 
a few scars, tatooed chests, and arms, 
elongated sideburns, and generally dark- 
ened countenances. One of the crew ap- 
peared as a Negro which required that he 
be blackened to the waist. 


Budget 


For us, Captain Applejack was not an 
altogether inexpensive show. It cost about 
$80 to produce. The royalty was $25 and 
the books were $9.50. We rented our cos- 
tumes from The Martin Giesen Company 
in St. Paul, Minn., expending about $40 


on this item. 
Publicity 


Most of our publicity came from 
photographs and stories in the city paper 
and in the school paper. The local radio 
station “plugged” the show several times 
each day. The high school art classes made 
a number of attractive posters for us, and 
several large banners were placed in the 
school corridors. 

The Minnesota Art Project (WPA) 
made fifty tri-colored silk screen window 
cards for us. A skilled artist on the Art 
Project staff designed the poster and ran 
them off. We paid for the material only, 
which amounted to about $3. 


Programs 


Here at the Hibbing High School we 
have adopted the use of a “foreword” 
on each of our programs. We believe that 
theater audiences enjoy having something 
to read on a program in addition to the 
customary program material: Cast, Time, 
and Locale. We also feel that an appro- 
priate foreword helps to put the members 
of the audience in a more receptive mood. 
The foreword on the Captain Applejack 
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Emotional Expression 
ik whole purpose of emotional ex- 


pression is to arouse the audience to 

emotional response for unless the 
performer can make the audience feel as 
he feels (as the character he is portray- 
ing), he has not projected the emotion 
effectively, and all the audience gets is 
dialogue. In order to beget this emphatic 
response from the audience the actor must 
first determine the controlling emotion, or 
emotions, of the scene, and then make his 
voice, facia] expression, gesture, move- 
ment and posture all contribute to effec- 
tive expression. Most emotional scenes 
are climactic and require the actor to con- 
trol the emotion in order to build grad- 
ually to the climax. But whether the 
scene is climactic or not, the emotion 
should grow gradually to its most force- 
ful point, and then subside gradually. 
Likewise transitions from one emotion to 
another should be a gradual process. In 
all cases, care should be taken not to 
overdo, for the most effective expression 1s 
that which is contro'led and leaves some- 
thing to the imagination. 








programs ran as follows: 


“Playgoers in every period of history and in 
every country have enjoyed the antics of tke 
involuntary hero—that meek and mild fellow 
who is suddenly confronted with a situation that 
really tests his metal. 


“Walter Hackett has employed this beloved 
theme in Captain Applejack, filling the plot 
with much genuine adventure and novel 
romance. The play has long been a favorite 
with American and British audiences. 


“When Captain Applejack was first presented 
on Broadway, the students of Princeton Uni- 
versity selected it as the most ‘rollicking, rous- 
ing and romantic’ play of the year.” 


And in listing the names of the boys 
who depicted the pirates we avoided cali- 
ing them either “extras” or “pirates.” The 
term “extras” unfortunately has come to 
be a synonym on high school programs for 
“unimportant.” The people who appear 
as supernumeraries are not unimportant. 
We avoided calling them “pirates” on the 
program, for that would have weakened 
the surprise that Act II is meant to de- 
liver. Preceding the list of the pirates’ 
names this label appeared on our pro- 
sram: “Supporting cast in Act IIT.” 


Results 


Captain Applejack delivers a good deal 
of innocent fun to the theater-going pub- 
lic, and perhaps that is the purpose of the 
stage in times as serious as these. 


(Watch for staging 6f The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine in Penthouse Style.) 
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fA ‘2 Daamatics 
nwercitAes mM 
by EDWIN LYLE HARDEN 


Director of Dramatics, New Braunfels High School, New Braunfels, Texas 





The scene suggested here for practice 
illustrates the necessity for controlled 
expression of one of the more difficult 
emotions—grief, followed by a transition 
to supreme joy. 


On Vengeance Height* 
by ALLAN Davis 


(Gram, an old, but vigorous mountaineer 
woman, and blind, is trying to keep her grand- 
son, Clay, the only one left, from going out to 
k.ll Lem Carmalt, the last of the other feuding 
family.) 

(Gram suddenly snatches his rifle and stands 
with her back to the door.) 

Gram: Yo’re not a-goin’. 

Clay: I’m not a-goin’ that-a-way, but the 
way I came. I'll creep through the lof’ winder 
an’ down th’ holler tree an’ thro’ the grass like 
a snake. I’d be willin’ t’ be a snake t’ get him. 

Gram (Frantically): Yo’re not a-goin, I say! 

Clay (With a new dign.ty): Thar’s a Car- 
malt out thar, Gram. 

Gram: Yas. 

Clay: Yo’ know what they-uns done t’ us. 

Gram (The word being wrung from her): 
Ya-a-s. 

Clay: Yo’ killed one of ’em yo’self. 

Gram: Y-a-s. 

Clay: Then gimme that rifle-gun an’ tell me 
t’ go th’ way y’ tole yer sons ter go— 

Gram (After an intense inward struggle, 
straightens out—and gives him the rifle): Yo’ 
air the son of my sons. Go an’ God keep yer 
eye cl’ar an’ yer han’ steady! (He mounts the 
ladder and disappears. The moment after he 
has left the room, Gram flings out her arms 
and breaks into passionate prayer.) 


The following prayer is prompted by 
strong emotion and should be delivered 
with torce and fervor, but controlled and 
suppressed. It should build, however, in 
volume and intensity as it progresses, The 
actor must remember a'so to hold force in 
reserve for the lines following the shots 
for they give cause for more intensified 
feeling. 

Gowd A’mighty save him from th’ hand o’ 
that mis’ruble koun’ a-waitin’ fer him in the 
dusk o’ this night. Don’t let him pay in his 
young innercence fer the sins o’ his fathers, fer 
th’ enemies they made, fer the blood they shed. 
Here ’m I—an ol’, he:pless woman—but don’ 
cast me off—listen t’ me in my trubble an’ hev 
marcy on me! Take me ’stead o’ him, O Lord! 
I ain’t wuth a mite, but his whole life’s ahead, 
an’ he’s got l’arnin—what cain’t he do. I ain’t 
selfish ‘nuff t’ want him an’ me both spared. Ef 
it mus’ be one t’ be tooken t’night, Lord Gowd 
A’mighty, let it be me! 

(Two shots ring out; a third; after a pause 
a fourth.) 

The intensity of the feeling must not be 
allowed to diminish during the pause, and 
the next lines should begin with much 
stronger feeling than the preceding. How- 
ever, the actor should not expend his 
entire force in the beginning, but hold 
something in reserve so he can build grad- 
ually to the climactic final lines. 


Gram (With a stifled shriek, rushes blindly to 
the door, flings back the bar, and calls wildly) : 





R. HARDEN is the author of Practice 

In Dramatics, a volume of. exercises 
published by Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In forthcoming issues Mr. Harden will 
consider Tempo, Pause, Reaction and Re- 
sponse, Atmosphere and Mood, Dual Projec- 
tion and Building to Climaxes. 











Clay! (She waits) Clay—Clay! (Silence) 
Clay, don’t yo’ hear me? Hit’s Gram, yo’r ol’ 
gran’mother who loves you. Are yo’ hurt, my 
little boy? Just say a word, one word, just say 
Gram, an’ I'll know where yo’ air, an’ come to 
yo an’ help yo... . Clay, Clay. ... he’s a- 
layin’ out there, an’ I cain’t go t him,... 
Yo’ that are a-settin’ up there a-watchin’ me 
in my blindness with Yo’r everlastin’ Eyes, ef 
Yo’ cain’t put seein’ back in these spoiled eye- 
balls,) make my hearin’ sharp, sharp as Yo’r 
sword that’s a-cuttin’ my heart, so’s I'll hear 
him ef he’s a-callin’, an’ know that he’s alive. 
(Her whole body seems to listen with a fierce 
intensity.) I don’t hear nothin’... . He’s daid. 


At the completion of the lines the ex- 
pression of grief should be the most force- 
ful of the entire scene, but not expressed 
in loud, uncontrolled wailing which is 
neither dramatically effective nor in keep- 
ing with this particular character. The 
low, deep sobbing, giving the impression 
of effort to control the feeling, will awaken 
sympathetic response and hold it more 
effectively than the loud outburst. As 
Shakespeare has one of his characters say: 


“.. the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 


(She bursts into sobs. Her frame shaking, 
she walks to the couch, falls on her knees beside 
it, and weeps. Composing herself stoically she 
rises, turns down the bear robe and blankets, 
and arranges the pallet as if to receive a 
wounded man. Then she feels her way to the 
table, reaches up to the hanging shelf, takes 
down a broad roll of linen, and stands there 
tearing it into bandages. The tears rolling down 
her cheeks, she murmurs, “Clay, Clay.’’) 


During the latter part of this panto- 
mime there shou'd be a gradual subsi- 
dence in the expression of grief as it is 
brought under control. Unless this is done 
there will be an abrupt and unnatural 
transition to a contrasting feeling which 
fol'ows, instead of the gradual fading out 
of the one and into another. Time is re- 
quired to relieve oneself of a strong feel- 
ing, just as time is required for a strong 
emotion to develop to its full force. 
Gram’s joy and pride is developed to a 
large extent by her pantomime in the last 
speech, but there must first be compre- 
hension of what has happened before that 
feeling begins to manifest itself. The voice 
in her last line should be so charged with 
feeling that it will enhance still further 
the climactic effect. 


Clay (Now a pale, stern man, comes to the 


doorway from the right): I done got him, 
Gram. He’s daid. 


Gram (Throwing out her arms, beating her 
hands together, and in infinite pr'de, satisfac- 
tion and ecstasy raising her shrill song of 
triumph): WHe’s daid—he’s daid—Lem Car- 
malt’s daid! My Clay, he killed him! 


* Copyright, 1914, 1920, by Allan Davis. On Ven- 
geonce Heights is fully protected by copvright and all 
rights are handled by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 
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Exercises in Make-up 
By PROF. RAY E. HOLCOMBE 
Department of Drama, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up are welcomed by Prof. 
Holcombe. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 











Planning a Make-up Program 


F make-up is to keep pace with the 
| other ever-improving phases of high 

school play production, it will be neces- 
sary that we take stock of our situation, 
plan our make-up program, organize a 
competent group as a crew, and improve 
our techniques. Far too many groups con- 
fine the attention given to make-up prob- 
lems to the night of dress rehearsal, fail to 
include well considered make-up plans in 
the design of their productions, and spend 
valuable practice time on showy, novel, or 
grotesque make-ups, to the neglect of de- 
veloping techniques that might be applied 
to making effective representations of 
characters they might, logically, be called 
upon to play. 

We are well aware of the fact that there 
are many fine make-up books on the mar- 
ket. Then, why write more on the sub- 
ject? The answer lies in the fact that 
none of the make-up books are written 
with the high school player in mind, and 
that few, if any of them, are written by 
men who have had experience with the 
problems peculiar to high school play pro- 
duction. Then too, the assumption seems 
to be that the reader of the books will set 
himself to the task of practicing various 
of the make-ups. We are sufficiently real- 
istic to know that, unless we are set to 
work with carefully graduated lessons, that 
the skills and the knowledge are apt to 
remain within the covers of the book. 

It is the purpose of this article, and of 
the ones to follow, to detail a make-up 
program specifically adapted to the needs 
of high school play production. Our con- 
cern will be with the analysis of our par- 
ticular needs, the organization of a work- 
ing personnel, the development of pro- 
gressive studies in make-up, and the ap- 
plication of practice work to the current 
problems in the next show to be produced. 


Organization of a Make-up Group 


NE of the most efficient methods of 
dealing with make-up is to organize, 
within the dramatic club, a group whose 
special interest runs in this direction. 
Whether the group is called, “The Mud 
Daubers,” “The Make-up Crew,” “Greas- 
ers” or what not, they should be banded 
together for the year’s program, should 
be made to feel responsible for, and proud 
of their growing skill in their work. 
Members of the crew should pay a fee 
(perhaps fifty cents each) which will be 
used toward the purchase of materials for 
the Crew Kit (to be explained in a later 
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New Department 


N response to popular demand, we have 

added a department on Make-up for the 
convenience of our directors and students. 
Make-up has long been a neglected subject 
among too many amateur production groups. 
We sincerely kope the information and exer- 
cises offered by Prof. Holcombe will prove 
helpful to all who wish to learn more about 
make-up, particularly among the high schools. 

Prof. Holcombe has taught make-up in 
high school and knows the problems which 
confront the high school director. Above all, 
he wants his department to be useful. He 
will welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions. In particular, he wishes to know the 
average number of straight make-ups and 
middle age make-ups your productions call 
for during the season. Please write him as 
soon as the occasion arises. 











article). It is suggested, also, that the 
crew ask for a small sum from each pro- 
duction to be expended for the periodic 
building up and replenishing of the kit. 
Particularly desirable as members of the 
crew are some of the following: (1) a 
girl who has a clever “knack” at “hair- 
do’s” ; (2) a girl or boy who has a good 
eye for color, sketching, or design; (3) a 
boy who is interested in lighting; (4) a 
candid camera fiend. The girl who has a 
“knack” with hair will find that she is 
called upon repeatedly to set the dominant 
note in make-ups by experimentation with 
a hair-do. The art student will be a val- 
uable addition to the group when they 
study light and shade, color, and design in 
their make-up work. The boy who is in- 
terested in lighting will find an outlet for 
his interests when the group considers the 
effects of light on make-up. The candid 
camera fiend will be a valuable find for the 
group since the “shots” of make-up studies 
will provide excellent material for study 
and for use in enlarged size for posters and 
for advertising. 


The sponsor of the group who will act 
as their instructor will plan meetings as 
follows: Regular lesson meetings before 
the first play; then, a post-mortem meet- 
ing afterwards so that the past production 
may provide models (and preferably the 
actual models) for further study, possible 
compliment, or possible improvement; a 
resumption of the regular lesson meetings 
until the next show with its subsequent 
post-mortem. 


The Make-up Room 


UNLESS your school happens to be so 
fortunate as.to boast of stage dressing 


rooms, your make-up is done within the 
confines of the front portion of a home- 
room. The average situation is one in 
which the chairs are pushed back or the 
space is cleared in front of the pupils’ 
desks and the “patients” for the make-up 
operation are seated “every which way,” 
with the too-distant, or too-glaring white 
lights of the homeroom playing shadow 
tricks on the face of the person to be made 
up. It is only common sense to suggest 
that the conditions of stage light be ap- 
proximated in the make-up room if we 
expect a character to look the same when 
he passes from the make-up room to the 
stage scene. 


The homeroom can be easily and inex- 
pensively converted into a good make-up 
room, the usual confusion eliminated, and 
the next day rebuke from an irate home- 
room teacher avoided, if we give the mat- 
ter a little thought and effort. If we put 
two homeroom tables together, end to end, 
place chairs around the sides and ends of 
the tables, we have an arrangement for 
centralizing the location of both people 
and make-up materials. We then locate 
a batten (a piece of board one inch thick 
by three inches wide) the length of the 
table. On this we wire up a number of 
sockets spaced about ten inches to a foot 
apart. We suspend this board (sockets 
down) between two supports which rest 
on the outer ends of the two tables. The 
supports for the socket board are shaped 
like an inverted T, and rest on the table 
top. The socket board, if hinged to the 
top of the upright support, can be easily 
dissembled by pulling the pin from the 
hinge. The rack can then be taken out 
and stored backstage. Colored and frosted 
bulbs are arranged in the sockets to get as 
near a likeness to the stage light as pos- 
sible. If a middle support is added to the 
rack about six inches from the table level, 
a rack for leaning mirrors against it is pro- 
vided. Waste baskets should be set at 
each end of the table and their use en- 
couraged. 


Assignment 


Now that we have an organization with which 
to work, and a place in which to work, let’s get 
to the make-up lessons. You won't need the 
light equipment right away but you will need to 
come to the lesson with data and pictures. 


1. Find out all you can about the characters 
in the plays given in your high school during 
the past three or, better yet, five years. Classify 
them as to type of make-up; i. e., man, middle 
age; woman, old age; etc., with the number of 
occurrences of each type. If they do not readily 
fall into certain classes do not lump them in. 
Make a separate entry. Formulate your own 
conclusions as to what make-ups, in the light of 
past frequent occurrence, seem to merit most 
attention. 


2. Find five large pictures in magazines or. 
elsewhere that you can bring to make-up class. 
Select the pictures on this basis: when you set 
up the picture at a distance, you note that the 
dominant clue that determines the impression 
received lies in the hat, the beard, the hair, the 
glasses, the stirt, etc.—any one of these. Blank 
out the facial expression and test out your idea 
before you decide on your picture. 
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Conducted by A. S. GILLETTE 
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QUESTION: Our dramatic club 
finished the season with a balance of 
$125 that we have decided to use in 
buying additional lighting equipment. 
What would you recommend P 


ANSWER: Without knowing any of the par- 
ticulars, such as what equipment is already on 
hand, the size of the stage, and its facilities, I 
would think that additional baby spotlights 
might be welcomed. I’ve yet to hear a tech- 
nician say that he had more of the useful in- 
struments than he could use. 

Selecting the proper lighting instruments for 
a stage is a problem that continually bothers a 
great many Little Theatre groups. Unless some 
study has been given to this matter there is an 
excellent opportunity of making an expensive 
but poor investment. The lighting needs of 
each theatre will likely differ in some respects 
from those of any other so that a blanket an- 
swer to the above question must be accepted 
with reservation. Good lighting equipment is 
expensive and since practically all instruments 
are designed for a specific purpose, the more 
one knows about them the less chance there 
will be for mistakes. Despite the obviousness 
of that statement there are those who will make 
no effort to inform themselves, even casually, 
but will order their equipment blindly or un- 
questioningly accept the recommendation of a 
salesman who is more interested in making a 
good sale than in meeting the needs of a par- 
ticular theatre. A little time devoted to a study 
of stage lighting in such texts as Modern Thea- 
tre Practice, by Heffner, Selden & Sellman, or 
A Syllabus of Stage Lighting, by Stanley Mc- 
Candless, will eliminate practically all the guess 
work in ordering lighting equipment. 

Stage lighting is characterized by two types 
of illumination, 


general and specific. General 


illumination provides a shadowless light that 
removes excessive contrasts and produces a gen- 
eral tonality over the entire acting area. Spe- 
cific illumination is confined to a limited area 
and is much more strictly controlled; it adds 
the variety to stage lighting. 

The instruments used in creating general 
illumination are the footlights, borderlights, 
striplights, cyclorama lights and floodlights. 
With the exception of the floodlights these in- 
struments are similar in construction and in the 
type of light they produce. Usually they con- 
sist of a strip composed of a series of reflectors 
and lamps. For many years the footlights and 
borderlights were the mainstay of stage light- 
ing (and are still overworked in many theatres) 
but these have gradually been giving way in 
importance to a battery of spotlights that are 
continually advancing in design and usefulness. 

Specific illumination is produced by spotlights 
of many types. Most non-professional theatre 
groups are interested in a few units that can be 
adapted to many of their light problems. The 
Spot-Floods or ““X-Rays” is, as the name im- 
plies, a combination floodlight and spotlight. It 
is equipped with a ribbed glass or ribbed metal 
reflector that approaches the parabolic form 
that is well suited for providing a diffused 
illumination over a smaller area than a flood- 
light. For a short throw, that is the distance 
from the instrument to the area lighted, this 
type of instrument is very useful. 

The baby spotlight, with G-shaped lamp of 
250 to 400 watts, is the standby of small thea- 
tres because of its adaptability. It is excellent 
for short throws from a batten over head and 
because of its size it can be concealed in fire 
places, ornaments or properties to focus atten- 
tion on any specific object. 

The medium and large sized spotlights con- 
tain mogul receptables for 500 and 1000 watt 


G-shape lamps. The lamps used in all spot- 
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lights should have the concentrated filaments, 
designated by the letter and word ‘“‘G-shape”’. 
These larger spotlights are used for longer 
throws such as from a light bridge to the up- 
stage areas or from a position in the auditorium 
ceiling or balcony front to the down-stage areas. 

The characteristics of a good spotlight would 
include the following: 


1. A strong, well ventilated, light, sheet metal 
hood. 


2. The access door conveniently located for 
easy replacement of lamp. 


3. The focusing assembly consisting of slide, 
lamp socket and reflector should be a single 
unit that may be easily regulated and set. Make 
sure ample provision has been made to prevent 
light spills. 


4. A spherical reflector will add approximate- 
ly 40% to the efficiency of a spotlight. 


5. A plano convex lens is the type used in 
spotlights. These are designated by their diam- 
eter and their focal length such as 4'”"x6”" 
which means a lens with a diameter of 41” 
and a focal length of 6”. 


6. Spotlights are designed to be hung from 
a batten or mounted on a floor stand by means 
of a yoke or a suspension arm. The yoke, since 
it supports the instrument from both sides, is 
preferable to some types of suspension arms. 


7. Color frame guides that are enclosed at 
the bottom and two sides are desirable as this 
eliminates the risk of the color frame falling 
out. Some spring clips that grip the color frame 
hold it so tightly that there is the risk of throw- 
ing the instrument out of focus as the frames 
are changed. 


QUESTION: We cannot use stage 
screws on our stage because of the 
nice, polished hardwood floor. How 
can we brace our scenery so it won’t 
tall over? 


ANSWER: Here are three methods you 


could use to solve this problem. 


1. Build a heavy wooden base block about 
14” square and at least 2” thick. Cover the 
bottom of it with a thin layer of rubber such 
as inner tubing or a bath mat so that the block 
will not slip on the floor. Use your regular 
stage braces and screws, inserting the screws 
into the block instead of the floor. A sand bag 
may be thrown over the block for additional 
stability. In some cases it might not be objec- 
tionable to fasten the block to the floor bv 
driving two finishing nails through the block 
into the joints formed by the flooring planks. 


2. A folding jack may be used as a substitute 
for both the stage brace and screw. The jacks 
are made of 1”x3” in the form of a triangle 
about 7’ high with a base about 3’ or 3%’. The 
jacks may be hinged to the back of the scenery 
on the stiles or toggle bars at any point the set 
needs bracing. If loose pin hinges are used for 
joining the jacks to the scenery they may be 
removed by slipping the pins out of the hinges. 
Or the jacks may be shifted along with the 
scenery by folding them parallel with the backs 
of the flats. A sandbag should be thrown over 
the base of the jack for additional support. 


3. The scenery may be mounted directly on 
an outrigger and braced in the conventional 
fashion to the top of the outrigger. The out- 
rigger is a narrow platform made of 2”x4” and 
mounted on rubber tired castors. Wedges are 
placed under the platform to lock it into posi- 
tion and prevent the unit from creeping. This 
method, while more expensive, is admirably 
suited for heavy units that might otherwise 
prove unmanagable in a fast shift. Consider- 
able additional rigidity is given to the bracing 
of a setting if a ceiling is used for masking in 
place of borders. 
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* Best TIEEASPIAN * 


For Meritorious Work in Dramatics during the 1941-42 Season 


Dick Friedlund, Patsy McCracken, Troupe 1, 
Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo. 

Susan Knight, Julia DeBolt, Troupe 2, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., Senior High School. 

Junior Summers, Troupe 3, East Fairmont, 
W. Va., High School. 

Charles Semmens, Troupe 9, Anaconda, Mont., 
High School. 

Lloyd Smith, James Eckersell, Troupe 10, 
Madison High School, Rexburg, Ida. 

Phyllis Herrold, Troupe 12, Sac City, Iowa, 
High School. 

Maryalyce Shell, Troupe 16, Harrisburg, IIl., 
Township High School. 

Jack Walter, Virginia Fisher, 
Aurora, Neb., High School. 
Marjorie Campbell, Troupe 20, Bradley High 

School, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Delores Showecker, Margaret Hoffmann, 
Troupe 21, Ben Davis High School, India- 
napolis, Ind. 

Dorothy Craig, Pat Healey, Troupe 22, Pow- 
ell Co. High School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Rubynell Morris, Joanne Maynard, Troupe 23, 

Williamson, W. Va., High School. 

Junior Hanks, Daisy D. Daniels, Shirley Mil- 
ler, Will Lewis, Troupe 25, Spanish Fork, 
Utah, High School. 

Enid Dahl, Dorval Schmidt, Troupe 26, Wah- 
peton, N. D., High School. 

Elizabeth Barnard, Troupe 27, Morgantown, 
W. Va., High School. 

Robert Young, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va., 
High School. 

Bonnell Armistead, Troupe 33, Fort Stockton, 
Tex., High School. 

James O. Taylor, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. Va., 
High School. 

Marion Anderson, Mabel Clowser, Troupe 36, 
Marlinton, W. Va., High School. 

Ella Hull, Troupe 39, Preston, Idaho, High 
School. : 

Martha Hopkins, Richard Warmuth, Troupe 
40, Cameron, W. Va., High School. 

George Skinner, Marilou Draper, Troupe 52, 
Emmett, Idaho, High School. 

George Hafford, Harold Finley, Troupe 53, 
Washington Gardner, Mich., High School. 


Troupe 17, 


Virginia Montgomery, Troupe 55, Beaver 
High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Roy Otte, Rosemary Jackson, Troupe 5/7, 


Columbus, Ind., High School. 

Virginia Reese, Troupe 59, Danville, Ill., High 
School. 

Peggy Cole, Margaret L. Crosman, Troupe 60, 
Boulder, Colo., High School. 

Raymond Schell, Troupe 62, Jersey Township 
High School, Jerseyville, Ill. 

John Haldi, Dorothy Wolff, Troupe 66, Leh- 
man High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Paul Nelsen, Troupe 67, Central City, Neb., 
High School. 

John Guthrie, Elaine Smith, Richard Redburn, 
Murial Avery, Troupe 70, Laramie, Wyo., 
High School. 

Bob Groth, Lea Thompson, Troupe 73, Manis- 
tee, Mich., High School. 

Ruth Finch, Kathleen Boyce, 
Middletown, N. Y., High School. 

Camille Isaman, George Haas, Troupe 76, 
Lewiston, Idaho, Senior High School. 


Marie Walborn, Troupe 79, Millersburg, Pa., 
High School. 


Troupe 74, 


Marjorie Crane, Troupe 80, Terra Alta, 
W. Va,. High School. 
Bill Coperhaven, Troupe 81, Alamogordo, 


N. Mex., High School. 


Shirley Jane Ward, Troupe 83, Lemmon, S. D., 
High School. 


Alice Hammes, Troupe 84, Princeton, W. Va., 
High School. 


Jean Burnett, Troupe 91, Isaac C. Elston High 
School, Michigan City, Ind. 
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Quinnon Jonston, Tommy Driskill, Bettye J. 
Lumsden, Troupe 96, Caruthersville, Mo., 
High School. 

Ernest Beebe, Troupe 98, Fayettesville, N. Y., 
High School. 

Ursula Wolfran, Tommy Thomas, Troupe 99, 
Weston, W. Va., High School. 

Dayle Stokes, Kathrine Lynch, Troupe 102, 
Snyder, Texas, High School. 

Shirley ‘thompson, Betty Greb, Troupe 103, 
Neenah, Wis., High School. 

Steven Keith, Troupe 107, Newport, Vt., High 
School. 

Carmelita Fisher, Richard Simpkins, Troupe 
108, Kenmore, N. Y., High School. 

Martha L. Hoiland, Troupe 109, Liberty, 
N. Y., High School. 

Tommy Grumell, Troupe 111, Burley, Idaho, 
High School. 

Evelyn Wollam, Troupe 112, Norfolk, Neb., 
Senior High School. 

Ruth E. Grate, Troupe 115, Ceredo-Kenova, 
W. Va., High School. 

Conway Crunk, Troupe 116, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
High School. 

Elizabeth Swetman, 
N. Y., High School. 

Robert Patcnen, Jim Christenson, Troupe 119, 
Washington Hign School, London, Wis. 

Hazel J. Longenecker, Troupe 120, South Side 
High School, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Shirley Spradlin, Frances Wildermuth, Martha 
Hornor, Troupe 121, Anderson Jackson High 
School, Charleston, W. Va. 

William Wilkins, Anne Jones, Troupe 122, 
Newport News, Va., High School. 

Louise Carignan, John Savard, Troupe 123, 
Laconia, iv. H., High School. 

Geraldine Jarnagin, Carolyn Owens, Troupe 
124, Maury High School, Dandridge, Tenn. 

Mary H. Cousias, Durzeile Canfiela, Troupe 
125, Wetumpka, Ala., High School. 

Martha Middleton, Kenneth Schlueter, Troupe 
126, Alton, Iil., High School. 

Anna Coombs, James Newell, 
Salem, N. J., High School. 

Florence Currier, Danny Paul, Troupe 129, 
Seabreeze, Fla., High School. 

Fred Brian, Troupe 131, Bloomington, IIL, 
High School. 

Bill bonwell, Ben Brown, Troupe 133, Shenan- 
doah, lowa, High School. 
Jane Keid, Milton Lawrence, 
Meridian Jr.-Sr. 

Mississippi. 

Lucille Morin, Donald Henderson, Troupe 135, 
Berlin, N. H., Sr. High School. 

Lois Hill, Troupe 137, Bramwell, W. Va., High 
School. 

C. B. Sills, Mac Irvin, Troupe 138, Martin 
High School, Laredo, Texas. 

Marjorie Lawrence, Troupe 140, Nuttall High 
School, Lookout, W. Va. 

Louise Kieffer, Troupe 141, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., High School. 

Peggy Gross, Richard Mundy, Troupe 142, 
bloomington, Ind., High School. 

Jean Myer, Troupe 146, Pekin, Ill., Comm. 
High School. 

Beauton Wood, Robert Atkins, Troupe 149, 
Paragould, Ark., High School. 


Margaret Purtlebaugh, Ned Miller, Troupe 
151, Romney, W. Va., High School. 

Mary Cathryn Spear, Troupe 153, Florida 
High School, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Patricia Messer, Troupe 156, Revere, Mass., 
High School. 

Robert Grubb, Troupe 158, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
High School. 

Barbara Sudac, Troupe 
High School. 

Alfred Gougler, Peggy Himes, Troupe 161, 
Urbana, Ill., High School. 


Troupe 118, Oswego, 


Troupe 127, 


Troupe 134, 
High School, Meridian, 


160, Girard, Ohio, 


Ione Capiteno, Robert Hacha, Troupe 163, 
Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Tom Smith, Barbara Gillespie, Troupe 164, 
Maryville, Tenn., High School. 

Stanley Friedman, Troupe _ 171, 
W. Va., High School. 

Duncan Flanagin, Jr., Troupe 172, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., High School. 

Tedd Burr, Troupe 173, Central High School, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Bill Sauriol, Bernard Michela, Troupe 174, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., High School. 

Mary Jane Doerner, Troupe 175, State Col- 
lege, Pa., High School. 

Betty Asher, Troupe 177, Orlando, Fla., High 
School. 

Patty Palmer, Troupe 179, Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, High School. 

Keith Tingley, Troupe 180, Tuscola, IIl., High 
School. 

Eustice Parnelle, 
High School. 
Janice Kee, William Elbrecht, Jr., Troupe 186, 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tenn. . 
Joseph Peters, Ted Livingston, Troupe 187, 

Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School. 

Jim Short, Troupe 188, New Berlin, IIll., High 
School. 

Madonna Mills, Troupe 189, Magnolia High 
School, Matewan, W. Va. 

Ruth Greenwood, Eleanor Moyers, 
193, Bellaire, Ohio, High School. 
Lois Benzer, Troupe 194, Oelwein, Iowa, High 

School. 

Margaret Birkeland, Clark Hilton, Troupe 195, 
Fort Benton, Mont., High School. 

Margaret Ann Black, Troupe 198, Grove High 
School, Paris, Tenn. 

Buford Goodman, Troupe 202, Concord, N.C., 
High School. 

Margaret Eiselstein, 
Idaho, High School. 

Lois Rosenzweig, Sue Armentrout, Troupe 204, 
Welch, W. Va., High School. 

Bill Jordan, Troupe 205, Orofino, Idaho, High 
School. 

Eileene Dunman, Louis Shurilla, Troupe 206, 
Elkhorn High School, Switchback, W. Va. 

Billie Tho, Troupe 208, Edinburg, Texas, High 
School. 

Lewis Clark, Troupe 209, Knoxville, Iowa, 
High School. 

Terry McAdam, Troupe 210, Topeka, Kan., 
High School. 

Junius Turley, Troupe 212, Sherman High 
School, Seth, W. Va. 

Lois Snyder, Troupe 214, Carlisle, Pa., High 
School. 

Dorothy Dacheff, Troupe 215, Stambaugh, 
Mich., Twp. High School. 

Alfred Muschett, Troupe 217, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, High School. 

Frank Tucker, Troupe 222, Nampa, Idaho, 
Sr. High School. 

Arden Pratt, King Geiss, Troupe 226, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 

Calvin Lauder, Virginia Lee Van Sant, Troupe 
230, Fort Hill High School, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 

Robert Edwards, Dwight Freshley, 

231, Alliance, Ohio, High School. 

Polly Normont, Marjorie Sadler, Troupe 233, 
Glenbard High School, Glen Elly, Ill. 

Dale Durfee, Troupe 234, Hays, Kan., High 
School. 

Elisabeth McGrath, Troupe 235, Elenville, 
N. Y., High School. 

Jane Reilly, Troupe 236, Cairo, Ill., High 
School. 

Norma Auld, Troupe 237, Chester, Ill., High 
School. 

Helen Robinette, Troupe 239, Wayne, W. Va., 
County High School. 


Grafton, 


Troupe 182, Ocala, Fila., 


Troupe 


Troupe 203, Wallace, 


Troupe 
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and Loyalty to the Ideals of the National Thespian Society 


Bobby Campbell, Faye Dell Whaley, Troupe 
240, Lubbock, Texas, Senior High School. 

Marget Heldman, Norma Simmons, Troupe 
242, Edgemont, S. D., High School. 

Annabelle Atkinson, Troupe 245, Vandalia, 
Ill., High School. 

Paul Juel, Alfred Jackson, Troupe 248, Rock 
Springs, Wyo., High School. 

Roy Pierce, Troupe 250, Central Valley High 
School, Greenacres, Wash. 

Dorothy Carney, Troupe 251, Polson, Mont., 
High School. 

Jean Garber, Troupe No. 252, Wardner-Kel- 
logg, Idaho, High School. 
Helen Talbot, Troupe 253, 

W. Va., High School. 

Lawrence Mueller, Troupe 254, B. M.C. Dur- 
fee High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Chester Otto Zellers, Troupe No. 255, Cannel- 
ton, Ind., High School. 

Hilma Sweet, Troupe 256, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
High School. 

Jack Murphy, Howard Deis, John Ferdinand, 
Dorothy Macarow, Troupe 257, Hazleton, 
Pa., Senior High School. 

Betty Carraher, Harold Wilder, Troupe 259, 
Canton, N. Y., High School. 

Penn Norris, Troupe 260, Big Creek High’ 
School, War, W. Va. 

Dale Carlson, Troupe 261, Fairmont, Minn., 
High School. 

Miles Nelson, Troupe 263, Litchfield, Minn., 
High School. 

Betty Faye Breazeal, 
Idaho, High School. 


Lois Rae Wilder, Julia Ann Powell, Troupe 
269, Boonville, Ind., High School. 

Doris Johnston, Troupe 270, Thompson Falls, 
Mont., High School. 

Dale Liberty, Troupe 271, Pasco, Wash., High 
School. 

Marian Chocos, Jewel Pollar, 
Hibbing, Minn., High School. 

Patricia Coleman, Millie Young, Troupe 275, 
Victory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Hugh Daniell, Jack Dye, Virginia L. Parrish, 
Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va., High School. 

Dorothea Jones, Troupe 282, Longview, Texas, 


High School. 


Fred Cagle, David Lea, Troupe 283, Knox- 
ville, Texas, High School. 

Mary Ann Smith, Troupe 284, 
W. Va., High School. 

Elaine Von Leuthrte, Leah Daugherty, Bob 
Wood, Troupe 286, Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ruth Gerten, Geraldine Brown, Troupe 287, 
Visitation High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Anna Jones, Troupe 290, Edison High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Billy Askvig, Marie Eckhardt, Troupe 291, 
Rochelle, Ill., Township High School. 

Clyde Kincaid, Troupe 293, Gauley Bridge, 
W. Va., High School. 

Mary Jane Bond, Troupe 296, Montgomery, 
W. Va., High School. 

Sophia Benko, Warren Letman, Troupe 299, 
Moundsville, W. Va., High School. 


Ravenswood, 


Troupe 268, Rupert, 


Troupe 272, 


Philippi, 


Martha Dawson, Mary Elizabeth Brigance, 
Troupe 301, Marked Tree, Ark., High 
School. 


Carol Caldwell, Maxine Westall, Troupe 302, 
Central High School, Madison, S. Dak. 

Marilyn Peterson, Kathryn Ellsworth, Troupe 
305, West Valley High School, Millwood, 
Wash. 

Shirley Hrudka, Roger Tate, Troupe 309, J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, III. 
Betty Arlene Miller, Edward Stein, Troupe 310, 

McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 
Junior Shamblen, Troupe 312, Ripley, W. Va., 
High School. 
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Alyce Griep, Troupe 314, Staples, Minn., High 
School. 

Fredrick Price, Maycel Khun, Betty Lou Dick- 
ens, Carl Gibson, Troupe 316, Van, W. Va., 
High School. 

Betty Louise Martin, Troupe 318, Dodge City, 
Kan., High School. 

Glenn Noret, Troupe 324, Wyoming, IIl., Com- 
munity High School. 

Helen Beronio, Neal Macurda, Troupe 325, 
Central Union High School, El Centro, Calif. 

Harry Durant, Troupe 327, Miami, Fla., Senior 
High School. 

Mary Miller, Irene Auble, Troupe 328, Ord, 
Neb., High School. 

Robert Albrook, Sheila Colwell, Bettv Schaltz, 
Troupe 330, Watertown, S. Dak., High 
School. 

Betty Elliott, Troupe 333, Burlington, Wash., 
High School. 

Bill Dickson, Paty McClarney, Troupe 335, 
Amarillo, Texas, Senior High School. 

Denny Washington, Troupe 337, Superior, Neb., 
High School. 

Johnnie Ellis, Troupe 338, W. H. Adamson 
High School, Dallas, Texas. 

Peggy Wagner, Jim Marshall, Troupe 342, 
Dover, Ohio, High School. 

Grace Carpenter, Laroy Crow, Troupe 344, 
Cortez, Colo., Union High School. 

Wayne Murphey, Troupe 352, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., Senior High School. 

Kenneth Plumlee, Troupe 353, Abilene, Texas, 
High School. 

Lee Coon, Troupe 355, Drew, Miss., High 
School. 

John Fitzgerald, Kendall Smith, Troupe 356, 
Grand Ledge, Mich., High School. 

Wilma Oksendahl, William Johnston, Troupe 
360, Plentywood, Mont., High School. 

Jack Christensan, Phyllis Marreitson, Troupe 
362, Moorhead, Minn., High School. 

Mary Phyllis Moore, Vera Carlson, Troupe 364, 
Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 

Jack Connadt, Trouve 370, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Senior High School. 

Janet Walburg, Jeanne Knapp, William Mc- 
Donald, Troupe 371, Seton High School. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Statler, James Kenip, Troupe 372, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., High School. 

Beatrice Scott, Troupe 373, Rainelle, W. Va., 
High School. 

George Harvey, Patricia Barton, Troupe 374, 
The Dallas, Ore., High School. 


Frank Hayler, Pauline Warrick, Troupe 377, 
Newton, Iowa, High School. 

Billy Stephenson, Carroll D. Voorhees, Don 
Harling, Troupe 379, Tonganoxie, Kan., 
High School. 

Ruth Gober, Troupe 380, Atwood, IIl., High 
School. 

David Wilkerson, Troupe 381, Cripple Creek, 
Colo., High School. 

Arlene Albee, Robert Davison, Morton Gold- 
stein, Rex Nash, Tom Staley, Troupe 385, 
Centerville, Iowa, High School. 


Vernon Stuckey, Troupe 387, Orrville, Ohio, 
High School. 

William Robertson, Troupe 388, Oak Hill, W. 
Va., High School. 

Edward Hankins, Gene Fenwick, Troupe 390, 
Greybull, Wyo., High School. 

Lester Moore, Troupe 391, Miami Beach, Fla., 
High School. 
Esther Bauer, Alan Teaney, Troupe 392, Mon- 
rovia, Calif., Arcadia-Duarte High School. 
Pauline Marshall, Troupe 398, Leetonia, Ohio, 
High School. 

Ethel Salyer, Bill Burford, Troupe 399, Min- 
eral Ridge, Ohio, High School. 

Dixie Riley, Dwight Clayton, Troupe 400, Mc- 
Clain High School, Greenfield, Ohio. 





Dantzel White, Troupe 404, Box Elder, Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 

Dorothy Jane Patton, Troupe 406, Unicoi 
Countv High School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Jimmie Knapp, Margaret Carlson, Troupe 407, 
Caldwell, Idaho, High School. 

Ruth Lybarger, Troupe 411, Osage Lincoln 
High School, Osage, Iowa. 

Hulda Cosner, Troupe 412, Union, Ore., High 
School. 

Billie Nell Grayson, Troupe 413, Mission High 
School, Merriam, Kan. 

Mary Ramsay, Sue Attwoods, Troupe 419, 
Fordvce, Ark., High School . 

Elmer Kaelin, Troupe 421, Leetsdale, Pa., High 
School. 

Alleen Moeller, Wilbur Dowden, Troupe 422, 
San Marcos, Texas, High School. 

Janice Mattson, Troupe 423, Watertown, Conn., 
High School. 

Peggy Webber, Troupe 425, Tucson, Ariz., 
Senior High School. 

Dorothy Czaplinski, Sarah Berg, Carteret, N. J., 
High School. 

J. C. Strader, Troupe 428, Cumberland County 
High School, Crossville, Tenn. 

Ernest Dondis, Troupe 431, Rockland, Me., 
High School. 

Valda Stone, Jim Brocksman, Tronune 432, 


Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 
Gene Richardson, Troupe 434, Chowchilla, 


Calif., Union High School. 

Elsie Kramish, Troupe 436, Rawlins, Wyo., 
High School. 

Juneal Syverson, Betty Leidl, Trouve 443, 
Washington High School, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Elizabeth Ann Fitzpatrick, Walter Shulaw, 
Troupe 446, Lawrenceville, Ill., Twp. High 
School. 

Andy Smith, Troupe 447, Maupin, Ore., High 
School. 

Bonnie Robison, Troupe 450, Barrackville, W. 
Va., Hieh School. 

Doris A. Pvle, Trouve 453, L. C. C. Reg. High 
School, Linderwold, N. TI. 

Joene Bowman, John Huish, Troupe 454, Uni- 
versitv Higzh School, Provo, Utah. 

Mary Ann Lawton, Toyce Siegan, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.. High School. 

Mary Morse, Joseph Murvhy, Troupe 456, 
Litchfield, Conn.. High School. 

Beverly Dearborn, Troupe 457, Miller, S. Dak., 
High School. 

Jean McCrady. Doris Rogers, Troupe 458, Clay 
Courtv, W. Va.. High School. 

Louis Doerman, Troupe, 460, Hughes High 
School. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joanne Brancht Artye Stadille. Troupe 462, 
Madera, Calif., Union High School. 


Crvstal Ackerman, Elsie Carleon, Trouve 463, 
Snohomish, Wash.. Senior Hich School. 

Robert Allen. Bettv Van Schaick. Trouve 464, 
Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School. 

Rebert Hainline, Troupe 465, Macomb, III., 
Hich School. 

Vera Elliott, Ted Smith, Troune 466, Pendle- 
ton. Ore., Senior High School. 

Patricia Tyrell, Verne Hinskind, Troupe 469, 
Wenatchee, Wash., Hieh School. 

Becky Slack, Troupe 471, Lake Charles, La., 
High School. 

Pattv Harruff, Troupe 473, Celina, Ohio, High 
School. 

Mary Schweitzer, Lois Topper. Bil Rankin, 
George Muserave. Troune 474. Francis Jo- 
seph Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Jean Frailing, Clifford Carlson, Troupe 475, 
Iron River, Mich., High School. 

Arlene Harris, Troupve 477, Central 
School, Alpena, Mich. 


(Additional names will be published in the November 
issue. ) 
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We Highly 
Recommend for Your 
Fall Production 


THE CUSTERS' LAST STAND. A 
farce in three acts, by William D. 
Fisher. 5M., 7W. One simple int. 





Gayety — continuous, spontaneous 
gayety—is the key-word to “The 
Custers’ Last Stand,” a new farce by 
William D. Fisher. Containing all 
the action, laughable situations, and 
clean, realistic humor of his other 
popular farces, Mr. Fisher has here 
written natural, fast-moving dialogue 
that is farce at its best, for not once 
during the play is there a dull mo- 
ment. Mix one of the most amusing 
plots imaginable, ease of setting, 
properties, and costuming and you 
have “The Custers’ Last Stand.” Set 
in a lodge in the Rockies, this play is 
Western in its humor, but not in its 
piot. 





If you have ever done a farce 
by this author, you’ll want to do this 
one; if you haven’t, read it. If you 
read it, you'll produce it, for in 
“The Custers’ Last Stand” this ex- 
perienced writer, director, and actor 
Excellent “Help- 
ful Suggestions” by author in each 


book. 


has scored again. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you 
12 cast books and a receipt IN FULL 
for Royalty on this play for $10.00. 
Repeat performances, $2.50. 

Books, 50 cents. 


* 


Send for our Free Catalog for 1942-43. 


THE ART GRAFT PLAY 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 7005, Kansas City, Mo. 


{Orders filled the day received) 
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Scene from the three-act comedy, A Swift Kick, as given by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 240 at the Lubbock, Texas, High School. Directed by Miss Marie Cook. 
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News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 





Bloomsburg, Pa. 


HE Senior class production of Through the 

Night, on May 8, brought the 1941-42 dra- 
matic season to a close at the Bloomsburg High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 158), with Mrs. 
Harriet H. Kline as director and Troupe Spon- 
sor. Other major productions of the year were 
What A Life, November 7, The Tinker, Decem- 
ber 20, and The Trial of Peter Zenger, Febru- 
ary 20. Over fifty members of the dramatics 
club, all of them in eighteenth century costumes, 
appeared in the production of The Trial of 
Peter Zenger. This was one of the outstanding 
plays of the year. The production program also 
included various one-act plays for assembly and 
the pageant, The Making of the Flag, produced 
on June 3. 


State College, Pa. 


ie SPITE of the fact that no auditorium was 
available, members, of Thespian Troupe No. 
175 of the State College High School managed 
to produce a number of plays during the 1941- 
42 season under the leadership of Miss Janette 
M. Burns, sponsor. Thespians opened the year 
with an evening of one-act plays on November 
21. Another bill of one-act plays was given by 
the Junior Class on January 24. The major 
play of the season, The Leavenworth Case, was 
given by the Senior Class on May 15, 16. An 
original pageant, These Things Shall Endure. 
brought the season to a close on June 4. A total 
of twenty-two members were taken into the 
Troupe. Some of the year’s production were 
staged in the college Little Theatre.—Ann 
Louise Decker, Secretary. 


Geneva, Ohio 


ATRIOTISM was the theme employed for 

the 1941-42 production of Looking Through 
The Music Masque At A Legend this past spring 
at the Geneva High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 368). This project, an annual event at 
this school, attracted considerable attention in 
the community. Built around the finding of a 
“time capsule of 1942” somewhere in the United 
States in the world of the year 2942, Miss Doro- 
thy Diles and Mr. Richard W. Deverell suc- 
ceeded in producing a fantasy of distinct merit. 
Sponsoring organizations were the Music De- 
partment and Thespian Troupe 368. Thespians 
opened the production season on November 19 
with a production of Drums of Death. The 
American Way was chosen as the final produc- 


tion of the year. Thespians were extremely ac- 
tive in presenting plays and skits throughout the 
community before many town defense meetings. 
The season also resulted in-the construction of 
a complete set of new stage scenery. 


Union, Ore. 


HE Night of Ffanuary 16, staged on March 

19, 20, by the Senior class, closed the 1941- 
42 major dramatic events at the Union High 
School, (Troupe No. 412), with Mrs. Fern C. 
Trull as director and sponsor of Thespian ac- 
tivities. The other full-length play of the year, 
Black Wings, was staged by the Junior class on 
December 19. Another dramatic project which 
attracted considerable interest was the inter-class 
play tournament. The one-act play, Senor Free- 
dom, was given on Parents’ Night late in Jan- 
uary. This event was attended by many of the 
parents of Thespians and several faculty mem- 
bers. Six students were granted Thespian mem- 
ber at the impressive ceremony of the evening. 
The season also included participation in the 
Speech Arts Festival at Eastern Orevon College 
on April 11. Overhead footlights for the stage 
were purchased with funds earned through 
various projects. 


The Dalles, Ore. 


ORKING in the atmosphere of a new 

and beautiful school auditorium, members 
of Thespian Troupe 374 at the Dalles High 
School opened their 1941-42 season with a suc- 
cessful production of Ladies In Retirement, di- 
rected by Mr. Albert C, Hingston. On January 
27 the Junior class followed with a production of 
june Mad, also directed by Mr. Hingston. In 
April came the light opera, The Firefly, given as 
an all-school production. Also in April came the 
Oregon State Festival sponsored by Mr. Hing- 
ston and his Thespians. The year came to a 
close in May with the Senior class play, Stage 
Door. Late in April Mr. Hingston accepted a 
position at Pacific University as director of dra- 
matics. Thespians also participated in several 
radio programs. A large group of new students 
qualified for membership as Thespians and were 
admitted. 


Tracy, Calif. 


LAYS staged at the Tracy Union High 
School during the 1941-42 season included 
the three-acts, Foot-Loose and The Lovely Duck- 
ling, and the one-acts, Jacob Comes Home, 
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IN MEMORIAM 


William Askvig, Thespian Troupe 291, 
Rochelle, IIl., Township High Sckool. 
Bill was ckosen Best Thespian for the 
1941-42 season and for his outstanding 
performance in the finals of the Illinois 
State Drama Festival last spring was 
honored as a member of the All-State 
Cast. Bill passed away on August 14 
after an illness of several months. 





Stas os 


Land of the Free, A Message from Khufu, The 
Wedding, and Not A Cloud in the Sky. These 
were all given during the fall semester under 
the direction of Mrs. Emma M. Baumgardner. 
The Christmas nlay, Come Let Us Adore Him, 
was directed by Mr. Edward Lyon. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
HE 1941-42 year proved a busy and suc- 


cessful season for members of Thespian 
Troupe 191 of the Webster Groves High School, 
with Miss Shirley L. Pratt directing. The sea- 
son began with the production of Suspect, a 
fascinating mystery play. This was followed by 
an open meeting attended by all students in- 
terested in dramatics. Mr. Harry R. McClain 
addressed the group on “The Development of 
the American Theatre.” Thepian Douew Ynte- 
ma followed later in the season with his radio 
show, His Honor the Mayor. The next major 
production, Ever Since Eve, was given during 
the latter part of February, with Miss Pratt also 
directing. The outstanding dramatic event of 
the year was the department’s impressive pro- 
duction of Elizabeth, the Queen, on May 1, 
with Miss Pratt directing. A total of twenty 
new members were taken into the Troupe as a 
result of the season’s successful program. 


Milwaukie, Ore. 


RIZES were awarded to Bett’s Best Bet and 

to Sugar and Spice in an evening program 
of one-act plays given late in January by mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe No. 75 of the Milwau- 
kie High School, with sponsor Grayce Oliver 
supervising. All plays were directed by Thes- 
pians and were highly praised by the audience. 
Proceeds from the program were used to finance 
the Troupe’s entry into the State Festival held 
in April at The Dallas, Oregon, and purchase 
of season tickets to the Portland Civic Theatre. 
National Drama Week was observed with the 
presentation of an excellent patriotic program 
sponsored jointly by Thespians and the Music 
Department. The two major plays of the year 
were: You Can’t Take It With You, staged 
on November 6, and Dulcy, given as an all- 
school play, on April 10. Both plays were di- 
rected by Miss Oliver. Thespians were awarded 
highest honors in the Oregon State Festival. 


Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 


HE spring semester of this past season saw 

the production of Pride and Prejudice and 
George Washington Slept Here by members of 
Troupe 190 at the Coeur d’Alene High School. 
Both plays were directed by Miss Dores E. Mar- 
solais. Earlier in the season Thespians also 
staged Ever Since Eve. The year also included 
the production of a number of one-act plays, 
including Antic Spring, chosen for the spring 
play tournament. Members of Troupe No. 190 
were hosts to the annual Inland Empire Thes- 
pian Luncheon. Miss Marsolais, who has been 
extremely active in all dramatic events in the 
northwest tentatively accepted in June an as- 
sistantship at the University of North Carolina 
for the present school term. 


Dayton, Ohio 
HREE full-length plays were given last sea- 
son at the Kiser High School (Thespian 
Troupe 493) under the direction of Robert W. 
Ensley, Troupe Sponsor. As the opening play 
of the year, members of the newly formed 
Troupe gave Double Trouble on November 27, 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 








GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Drama of The Art Institute of Chicago 


Maurice Gnesin, Head a 
ACTING @ DIRECTING 
Student Acting Company 


Mary Agnes Doyle, Ass't Head 


PRODUCTION @ _ DESIGN 


Accredited: BFA and MFA Degrees 


For Information address: Registrar, Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A. and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Instruction and Participation Availab'e in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in Connection. 


E. TURNER STUMP, Director 
YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with ‘'most prolific 
play production organization in America'' 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMORE BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, 








California 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Wash. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. 
Degrees. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


and M. A. 





28. On March 5, 6, the Junior class gave suc- 
cessful performances of Midnight. The Imagi- 
nary Invalid, given on April 30 and May 1, by 
the Seniors, brought the season to a close. The 
year’s schedule also included various one-act 
plays and radio programs. A comedy or farce 
will be presented as the first full-length play 
of the present season. 


East Fairmont, W. Va. 


_. .. of Thespian Troupe 3 of the 
East Fairmont High School, with Mr. H. 
T. Leeper as sponsor, were hosts to the annual 
district drama festival held at this school on 
April 11. Major plays of the 1941-42 season 
were: American Passport, staged by Thespians 
under Mr. Leeper’s direction on October 25; 
Young Adventure, given by the Junior class on 
December 5 with Mr. Leeper directing ; and the 
Senior class play, Night Must Fall, presented 
on February 16 with Miss Fairy Alyce Downs 
directing. The season also included various 
one-act plays and a series of radio programs. A 
total of ten new members were added to the 
Troupe—jfo Ann Dicken, Secretary. 


Girard, Ohio 


ITH Miss Annette P. Crickard directing, 
the 1941-42 season at the Girard High 


School (Troupe No. 160) included the Senior 


class play, What A Life, November 14; Family 
Portrait, staged by the dramatics club on March 
6; and Huckleberry Finn, presented by the 
Junior class on April 17. An important event 
of the season was the formal installation of the 
Troupe on January 21, with Miss Crickard and 
Mr. Morris in charge. 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to A.B. degree. Eight pro- 
ductions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head* 


Acting and Production: 
Douglas McLean, Mary 
Morris, Robert Gill. 

Playwriting and History 
of Drama: Thomas Job. 

Voice and Speech: Edith 
Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth 
Schrader Kimberly. 


* On leave of absence. 


Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 
inger. 

Technical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 
berly. 

Stage Movement and Eu- 
rythmics: Margery 
Schneider. 


Fencing: Joseph Harsky. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
B.L.l. degrees. 





Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 





Bob Jones College 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


offers a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in speech. Curri- 
culum includes general speech, 
public-speaking, debate, inter- 
pretation, characterization, 
radio, acting, scene and cos- 
tume design, production. 


A clinic for the correction of 
speech difficulties is main- 
tained, and private instruction 
in speech and music is offered 
without additional cost above 
regular academic tuition. 


An AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
to take a degree in speech in 
the wholesome atmosphere of 
a Christian college. 


Address Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting President, 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, 
for catalogue and literature 
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Monrovia, Calif. 


ONTHLY meetings were held by members 

of Troupe No. 392 of the Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School this past season. 
with Mrs. Carolyn Doty as Sponsor. Two initia- 
tions and two parties were also held during the 
season under Thespian sponsorship. Thespians 
assisted with the formal installation of Troupe 
No. 490 at the Long Beach, California, High 
School. Later the two groups attended a per- 
formance of The Little Foxes at the Pasadena 
Playhouse. The 1941-42 major plays were Ever 
Since Eve, given in November, and Cat O’Nine 
Tails, staged by the Senior class in February. 
Thespians participated in the Pasadena Play- 
house play tournament held in April. A large 
group of new students qualified for Thespian 
member as a result of the year’s work.—Patsy 
Baker, Secretary. 


Middletown, N. Y. 
eran SWANN’S comedy, Out of the 


Frying Pan, was successfully staged on 
March 12, 13, by the Senior class at the Middle- 
town High School (Thespian Troupe 74). The 
season of major plays opened with the Thespian 
production of June Mad on November 16, 17. 
Thespians closed the year with two excellent 
performances of Don’t Take My Penny, on April 
23, 24. gEarly in May Thespians attended the 
Broadway performance of Funior Miss. The 
season’s program closed late in May with an 
elaborate banquet which was addressed by Dr. 
M. Kramer of Columbia University. All Thes- 
pian and dramatic activities were under the 
capable leadership of Miles S. McClain 


and Manuel Rosenblum.—Ruth Finch Troupe 
President. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


H'c# praise from enthusiastic audiences and 
from the local press greeted the production 
of 320 College Avenue on March 18, 19, 20, 21 
at the Pontiac Senior High School, with Mr. 





W.N. Viola directing. Speaking editorially, the 
Pontiac Daily Press observed that “Pontiac is 
particularly fortunate to possess leaders who are 
unusually capable, both as directors and as 
actors and musicians. The enthusiastic applause 
which greeted the high school play bore eloquent 
testimony to this fact. Let the good work go 
on.” The season at Pontiac opened with The 
Servant In The House staged on December 4, 
5, with Mr. Viola directing. Evenings of one- 
act plays were given on January 21 and on 
May 13. Weekly programs by members of the 
radio classes and the Radio Guild were pre- 
sented over Station WCAR. An outstanding 
event of the season was the establishment of 
Troupe 499 at this school with Mr. Viola as 
Sponsor. 


Meridian, Miss. 


ENIOR members of Thespian Troupe 134 

of the Meridian Junior and Senior High 
School gave a splendid performance of Peg 
O’ My Heart on May 8 with co-sponsor Dorothy 
Beswick directing. A second major play, You 
Can’t Take It With You, was postponed until 
this fall due to illness of the director, Miss Lois 
Stewart. The season also included a large num- 
ber of one-act plays staged for assembly. In the 
fall dramatics students presented three broad- 
casts over Station WCOC. Thespians at this 
school are divided into a junior: group su- 
pervised by Miss Stewart and a senior group 
directed by Miss Beswick. The two groups had 
a total of sixty-six members by the time the 
year came to a close.—Nancy Moyer, Secretary. 


Edmonds, Wash. 


WO major productions, Guess Again (De- 

cember 12) and Oh Professor (April 17), 
were given this past season at the Edmonds 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 424), with 
Miss Grace Bliss directing. Thespians were re- 
sponsible for the production of two original 
skits at a special assembly program. Many stu- 
dents attended the Drama Week Conference at 


the University of Washington. Several projects 
were sponsored to raise funds, part of which 
were used to purchase costumes. Ten new 
members were added to the Troupe. Several 
projects are being planned for the present 
season.—Pat Morgan, Secretary. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


HESPIANS of Troupe 400 of the Edward 

Lee McClain High School produced four 
major productions during the 1941-42 season, 
with Sponsor Wylie Fetherlin directing. The 
season opened on December 16 with a produc- 
tion of The Tin Hero. This was followed on 
December 23 with the production of two one- 
act plays. On March 19 came the performance 
of two one-act plays, one of which was later 
entered in the drama festival at Springfield, 
Ohio. The outstanding event of the season was 
the successful production of Nick of the Woods, 
a lively “meller-drammer,” on May 12. The 
season also included a variety of one-act plays 
and the production of a minstrel show written 
and directed by Sponsor Wylie Fetherlin. 


Cicero, Ill. 


_ 1941-42 season proved a busy and suc- 
cessful one for dramatics at the J. Sterling 
Morton High School (Thespian 309). The 
dramatics association of the school, in which 
Thespians play a leading part, staged several 
one-act plays for their monthly meetings. Drama 
Week was observed with a broadcast over Sta- 
tion WHFC. The major play of the year, Honest 
Abe, was given by the Senior class on April 24. 
An important event of the season was the dra- 
matic banquet which was well attended by stu- 
dents of the Speech Department. Thespians 
celebrated their initiation. ceremony with a 
theatre party—a tradition regularly observed by 
members of this Troupe. Members of the Dra- 
ma class attended performances of several pro- 
fessional productions in Chicago, including The 
Corn Is Green, Candle in the Wind, and Watch 
on the Rhine. All dramatics activities were di- 
rected by Miss Helen J. Todd. 

















The University of Southern California 














SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 


Undergraduate: Dramatics (acting), Advanced Drama- 
turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecrait, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 
and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 


Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and 
Correction. 
Graduate: Seminars in Drama, Interpretation, Public 


Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory, 
Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 


Related work: Cinematography, Art, Music, Journalism, 
Literature, and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts 
and Sciences; teaching credentials. 


A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 
Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate 
Players; Scholarship Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


Degrees: A.B., A. M., Ph. D. 


In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


THREE SUMMER TERMS, 1943: June 19-September 10; June 19-July 30; July 3l-September 3 


A Friendly School With a Personal Interest in Every Student 


For Bulletins, Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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Announcing 


many new additions to 


x LONGMANS' 
* 4-STAR 

x HOLLYWOOD 
x PLAYS 


HE popular new series of 

plays dramatized from well- 
known screen hits, providing 
every amateur player with an 
unprecedented opportunity to 
show that he has some of the same 
stuff of which film stars are made. 
Our 1943 catalogue, describing 
the 21 titles now availab'e in this 
new MOTION PICTURE series, 
is just off the press. If you 
haven’t already received your 
copy, ask us to send one to you 
today. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 














Austin, Tex. 


ACO Senior High School was awarded 

first place in the State One-act Play Con- 
test held at the University of Texas on May 7, 
8, 9. The winning play, The Happy Fourney, 
was directed by L. Bruce Roach. Two members 
of the cast were on the All-State Cast. Second 
place honors went to the Austin Senior High 
School, while the Amarillo High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 335) was awarded third place for 
its production of the play, Afterwards, directed 
by Mrs. N. N. Whitworth. Other schools par- 
ticipating in the state finals were: Huntsville, 
Austin (El Paso), Carthage, Robstown, and 
San Angelo. The event was directed by Mr. 
F. L. Winship of the Texas Interscholastic 
League. 


Superior, Neb. 


HESPIAN Troupe No. 337 of the Superior 

High School received the only rating of 
Superior in the district drama festival held late 
in February. Sponso: Harold L. Ahrendts di- 
rected. The year’s major plays were Almost 
Eighteen, staged in November by the Junior 
class, and Ever Since Eve, produced by the 
Seniors early in May. Mr. Ahrendts directed 
both productions. A Message From Khufu was 
the winning contest play entered in various tour- 
naments by Thespians of this school. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


HESPIANS of Troupe 304 of the Jeannette 

High School gave two performances of Our 
Girls on March 25, 26, with Sponsor Shirley I. 
Rugh directing. The other major play of the 
year was given in November by the Drama 
Classes. The season also included the production 
of several one-act plays and a Thespian Revue 
on May 6, with all Thespian members par- 
ticipating. The annual Thespian banquet and 
initiation was held on April 20.—Rose M. Crock, 
Secretary. 
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Oelwein, Iowa 


HESPIAN Troupe 194 was formally estab- 

lished at the Oelwein High School on March 
27 with nine charter and one honorary member 
taking the Thespian pledge. The impressive 
ceremony was held in the presence of the entire 
student body, with Mrs. Maude Howell, Miss 
Margaret Wolff and nine darmatics club stu- 
dents assisting Miss Marion Bailey during the 
ceremony. ‘lhe 1941-42 season included the 
production of Anne of Green Gables, December 
5, a program of three one-act plays on March 3, 
and the ‘Thespian production of an original 
three-act play, Belle of the. South, on May 21, 
22. ‘the author, H. G. Streight, is an honorary 
member of the troupe. A total of fourteen stu- 
dents had taken the Thespian pledge by the 
time the year came to a close.—Lois Benzer, 
Secretary. 


Coral Gables, Fla. 


IFTEEN students became charter members 

of Troupe No. 476 at an impressive cere- 
mony held before the student body of the Ponce 
de Leon High School early this past spring. Miss 
Charlotte Motter of Miami University gave the 
Thespian pledge to the new members, while 
principal H. N. Rath presented the individual 
certificates. The ceremony was under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Marguarite Harvey, director of 
dramatics. The new ‘troupe became a _ unit 
within the Top Hatters Dramatics Club which 
is now in its eleventh year of activities. The 
year included the production of June Mad 
given by the Senior class in January, as well 
as the production of several one-act plays for 
assembiy. WUramatics students also part.cipated 
in three radio programs given over station 
WIAM.—Mary Gene Lambert, Secretary. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WELVE schools participated in the eleventh 

annual New England Secondary School 
Drama Festival held at Clark University on 
April 24, 25, with George Quinby of Bowdoin 
College, Carl Glick, New York City, and Flor- 
ence Brown, Boston, as the three judges. Par- 
ticipating schools represented the winning plays 
of festivals held in six New England states 
earlier in the spring. Schools and their plays 
were as follows: Classical High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (All For Nothing), North Provi- 
dence, R. I. High School (Dust of the Road), 
Manchester, N. H. High School West (Darkness 
at the Window), Montpelier, Vt., Hieh School 
(The Flattering Word), Cambridge, Mass., 
High School (The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals), Central High School, Manchester, N. 
H., (Eternal Life), Watertown, Conn., High 
School (The Bishop’s Candlesticks), Revere, 
Mass., High School (Dear Brutus), Manchester, 
Conn., High School (Pink and Patches), Rock- 
land, Me., High School (The Last Curtain), 
Poultney, Vt., High School (Goodnight, Please) , 
and Brunswick, Me., High School (The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself). 





Arranged for the 
high-school stage 


SHAKESPEARE 
FOR TODAY 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by Leroy Phillips and 
Mary Major Crawford 


Meanings have been clarified by 
removing variant readings, technicali- 
ties, etc. and the pace quickened by 
skillful arrangements. Ample _ stage 
directions and business are provided. 
There are brief sidelights on the char- 
acters, such as are found in modern 
plays. Included in the text are airs for 
the songs. Here, arranged for high- 
school production, is the essential 


Shakespeare. 464 pages. $1.52. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Y onkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

















Clay, W. Va. 
AS a direct result of the enthusiasm and ini- 

tiative of the dramatics instructor, Mrs. 
Howard Bryant, a large dramatics club was 
established at Clay County High School early 
in the fall of 1941. Later the club was granted 
Thespian Troupe No. 458 and immediately as- 
sumed the sponsorship of several dramatics pro- 
jects. The first major play given by the new 
troupe, Little Geraldine, was staged on February 
10, with Mrs. Bryant directing. As class pro- 
jects several one-act plays were given during 
the season. In April several members of the 
Troupe participated in the district literary 
contest. Spring also saw the production of the 
operetta, The Lucky fade, in which Thespians 
played prominent roles. By the time the year 
had come to a close, a total of fifteen students 
had qualified for Thespian membership. 











Scene from the comedy, Don’t Take My Penny, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 74 of 
the Middletown, N. Y., High School. Directed by Mr. Miles Ss1 McClain. 
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Winning Programs ‘4941-1942 season 


Printed Programs 


First Place: Peter Pan, Troupe No. 385, Centerville, Iowa, High School. 
Directed by Bernard D. Greeson and John K. King. Program contains clever 
sketches suggesting characters from the play, cast and production staff, detailed 
production notes, statement concerning directors, biographical statement of 
James M. Barrie, and a complete synopsis of the story. While not the most attractive 
program received, this is easily the most complete of those judged. (Prize, $3.00.) 


Second Place: <aragueta, Troupe No. 53, Washington Gardner High School, 
Albion, Michigan. Directed by Miss Leitha V. Perkins. Artistic cover design in 
green printed on white stock. Program contains usual information plus copy of 
“Grease-Paint News” with brief articles on production, drama during war time, 
sponsor, characterizations in play, miscellaneous notes, ‘troupe membership and 
officers. A program designed to “sell” dramatics to the audience. (Prize, $2.00.) 


Honorable Mention 
(In the order listed) . 


Death Takes A Holiday, Troupe No. 489, Dover, Del., Community High School. Directed by 
George H. Henry. Mrs. Myrtle Cubbage, Troupe Sponsor. 

Ever Since Eve, Troupe No. 190, Coeur D’Alene, Ida., High School. Directed by Miss Doris 
E. Marsolais. 

Pride and Prejudice, Troupe No. 190, Coeur D’Alene, Ida., High School. Directed by Miss 
Doris E. Marsolais. 

Ever Since Eve, Troupe No. 334, Chardon, Ohio, High School. Directed by Mr. I. A. Canfield. 

Family Portrait, Troupe No. 489, Dover, Del., Community High School. Directed by Mrs. 
Myrtle Cubbage. 

The Tin Hero, Troupe No. 400, McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio. Directed by Mr. 
Wylie Fetherlin. 

Little Women, Troupe No. 377, Newton, Iowa, High School. Directed by Miss Naomi R. 
Boslough. 

The Ivory Door, Troupe No. 353, Abilene, Texas, High School. Directed by Mr. C. B. Ford. 

Midnight, Troupe No. 59, Danville, Ill., High School. Directed by Miss Mary Miller. 

“Thespian Club Programs,’ Troupe No. 412, Union High School, Union Ore. Sponsored 
by Mrs. Fern C. Trull. 


Mimeographed Programs 


First Place: The Curse of Saldoom, Troupe No. 106, Champaign, IIl., Senior 
High School. Directed by Miss Marion Stuart. Egyptian characters shown in 
brown on cover. Program includes statement about author, synopsis of play, cast 


and production staff, statement concerning National Thespian Society and state- 
ment about National Drama Week. (Prize, $3.00.) 


Second Place: Looking Through the Music Masque, Troupe No. 368, Geneva, 
Ohio, High School. Directed by Dorothy V. Diles and Richard W. Deverell. Clever 
cover design consisting of ““V” three dots and a dash done in red, white and blue 
colors. Program contains statement of “Music Masque”, events on program and 
drawing showing various aspects of Victory Council activities at this school. 
(Prize, $2.00.) 

Honorable Mention 
(In the order listed) 


Ever Since Eve, Troupe No. 26, Wahpeton, N. D., High School. Directed by Miss Ida Erstad. 

“Troupe Program,’ Troupe No. 102, Snyder, Texas, High School. Miss Rose Marie Clawson, 
Sponsor. 

Pure As the Driven Snow, Troupe No. 314, Staples, Minn., High School. Directed by Miss 
Landfiar. Miss Jean Simmer, Troupe Sponsor. 

Deep Waters, Troupe No. 50, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Mich. Directed by H. Lyle 
Lyon, Genevieve Fox and Carl Hardwicke. 

Seven Sisters, Troupe No. 214, Carlisle, Pa., High School. Directed by Miss Charlotte B. 
Chadwick. 

Anne of Green Gables, Troupe No. 509, Huntington Beach, Calif., Union High School. 
Directed by Mrs. Edna Dean Condon. 

jane Eyre, Troupe No. 481, Thomasville, Ga., High School. Directed by Miss Wynette 
Phillips. 

“Assembly Program,’ Troupe No. 10, Madison High School, Rexburg, Idaho. Mr. Preston 
Gledhill, Sponsor. 

“Banquet Program,” Troupe No. 26, Wahpeton, N. D., High School. Miss Ida Erstad, Sponsor. 

Out of the Frying Pan, You Can’t Take It With You, Pride and Prejudice, Troupe No. 308, 
Darien, Conn., High School. Miss Elsa Pettersson, Director. 

Once and For All, Troupe No. 352, Robbinsdale, Minn., High School. Directed by Miss 
Bess V. Sinnott. 


Total number of programs entered in the 1941-42 Program Contest: Printed programs, 
192; mimeographed programs, 192; total, 384. Number of programs entered in the 1940-41 
Contest, 364. 


All Thespian Troupes are urged to enter their programs in the 1942-43 Program Contest, 
the results of which will be announced a year from now. 
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Dodge City, Kans. 


—— rating was awarded to plays given 
by the high schools of Lakin, Ashland, 
Liberal and Scott City, Kansas, in the annual 
spring drama festival held at the Dodge City 
Jnior College on March 20, 21. Twenty-two 
schools participated. The plays were judged by 
Miss Ester L. Holcomb, instructor of Speech at 
the Dodge City Junior College. Thespian Cer- 
tificates of Merit were awarded to all school 
whose entries received Superior Rating. 


Oak Hill, W. Va. 


R. AVERAGE AMERICAN, staged on 

May 15 by the Senior class, was the 
major production of the past season at the Oak 
Hill High School (Thespian Troupe No. 388), 
with Miss Zella C. Bishop directing. During 
the year a large number of one-act plays were 
staged for the benefit of the school and com- 
munity. April proved a particularly busy month 
with plays entered in the district speech festi- 
val at Montgomery, the county play festival, 
and the regional festival at Charleston. Thes- 
pians also took part in and supported the school 
minstrel show. A total of six students were 
given the Thespian pledge as a result of their 
work in dramatics. 


Boonville, Ind. 


HE Senior class play, Ever Since Eve, on 

May 13, 14, was the major play of the 
1941-42 season at the Boonville High School 
(Troupe No. 269). Miss Ravia Garrison, Spon- 
sor, directed the play. The year saw the pro- 
duction of many one-act plays for special occa- 
sions and as part of a series of exchange pro- 
grams with other nearby schools. Variety shows, 
skits, and a pageant were also part of the year’s 
activities. ‘Thespians closed the season on May 
20 with the initiation of eleven new members in 
the school building. National Drama Week in 
February was observed, with Lois Rae Wilder 
and Julia Ann Powell speaking on the history 
and program of the National Thespian Society. 
The 1941-42 season was one of the most suc- 
cessful in recent years, with Miss Garrison di- 
recting and supervising all dramatics activities. 
—Martha Metz, Secretary. 


Greenacres, Wash. 


EW interest in dramatics was the result of 

an active season sponsored at the Central 
Valley High School this past year under the 
leadership of Miss Dorothy Moore Villa. The 
all-school play, Ever Since Eve, given on March 
27, proved highly successful and resulted in a 
sizeable cash balance for the school. The year 
saw the production of several one-act plays, 
some of them being original plays written by 
Thespians. Several members of the troupe came 
away with honors from a declamation contest 
held on March 13 at Spokane, Washington, 
Thespians presented a radio program over Sta- 
tion KGA during Boys and Girls Week. Thir- 
teen students were qualified for Thespian 
membership. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


HE 1941-42 season for the Cumberland 

County High School (Troupe 428) included 
the production of two major plays, Cyclone 
Sally, given by Thespian early in November, 
and Mama’s Baby Boy, a joint Thespian and 
dramatics club production on February 12. The 
year also included successful speech and drama 
recitals in the fall and early spring, two Thes- 
pian initiation ceremonies, and the production 
of several one-act plays and skits. SeVeral stu- 
dents attended performances of Hansel and 
Gretel and Kind Lady, in Murfreesboro. In 
spite of the fact that many of the play rehearsals 
had to be held during recess periods, Thespians 
were able to sponsor a successful program for 
the year. Miss Ethel W. Walker directed all 
dramatics activities. 
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1. Tons of Money, given by Thespian Troupe 463 at the Snohomish, Wash., High 
School. J. Carroll Lundy, director. 


2. Rehearsal for Antic Spring at the Revere, Mass., High School (Troupe 156). 
Miss June Hamlin and Miss Emily Mitchell, Troupe Sponsors. 


$. Characters from Once There Was a Princess as staged by Thespian Troupe 477 
of the Central High School, Alpena, Mich. Miss Harriet Foley, director. 


4. The Laundry Mark, a one-act play given by Thespian Troupe 26 of the Wahpeton, 
N. D., High School. Miss Ida M. Erstad, director. 


5. Miss Francis Young, Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Trinity High School, River 
Forest, IIl. 


6. Miss Ida M. Erstad, Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Wahpeton, N. D., High School. 


OcTosBER, 1942 


7. Miss Mary Ella Bovee, Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Canton, N. Y., High School. 


8. Rosemary Ensign as Angelica in The Mad Hatters, a production of the Field- 
Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, Kansas. Miss Lydia Back, director. 


9. Johnny (Jack Christenson) and Spud (Philip Price) discuss their love problems. 
From Ever Since Eve at the Moorhead, Minn., High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
362). Miss Clara Strutz, director. 


10. Donald Nelson as Peters, the Hermit, in Seven Keys to Baldpate at the Sac 
City, Iowa, High School. Mr. B. E. Moeller, director. (Thespian Troupe 12.) 


11. Thespian Wanda Rinehart as Aunt March from Little Women, a production of 
Troupe No. 377 at the Newton, Ia., High School. Miss Naomi R. Boslough, director. 
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READINGS FROM 
BROADWAY PLAYS 


Humorous 


George Washington Slept Here. Hart-Kauf- 
man. 1942 cutting from the New York suc- 
cess. Newton Fuller buys a place in the country. 
His wife is abashed to find no water, no road 
and practically no roof, but th s was all offset in 
Newton’s eyes with the ‘belief “‘that George Was*- 
ington slept here.’’ Fun galore. 60c 


Man Who Came to Dinner, The. Hart-Kauf- 
man. 1942 cutting from the Broadway and scr*en 
favorite. 60c 


You Can’t Take It With You. Hart-Kaufman. 
1942 cutting from the celebrated comedy. c 


Dramatic 


Dark Victory. Brewer-Bloch. 1942 cutting from 
the play that was produced in New York with 
Tallulah Bankhead, and as a motion picture with 
Bette Davis. 60c 


Of Mice and Men. John Steinbeck. 1942 cut- 
ting from the New York play. It is the sto y of 
George and Lennie, farm hands. Lennie loves ani- 
mals so much that his petting ki'ls them. Final-y 
he strangles a girl and is pathetically unaware cf 
what he has done except that it is something tht 
George will think is wrong. George, to save him 
from a worse fate, shoots him. 60c 


Susan and God. Rachel Crothers. 1942 cutting 
fro: Broadwayvs ont tind wi saccess. Susaa, 
a charming young matron, is adored by her hus- 
band and daughter, but she is too se'fish to ma e 
a home for them. She has discovered a “‘new’”’ 
religion, just a fad to her, but her husband be- 
lieves she means what she says, and promi.es her 
that if she will open pred home for hin and h’s 
daughter that he will stop dri king. She begirs 
her job resentfully but finds herself liking it. 60c 


These and many other good readings are 
described in our fr-e c-talog of 
Readings, Plays and Entertainments. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


Dept. T Sioux City, lowa 
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Rehearsal scene from The House of the Flashing Light at the Champaign Senior High School 





Change of Address 


HANGE of mailing address should be 

reported to us immediately. Report the 
old as well as the new address. The expira- 
tion date for your subscription appears on 
the wrapper. 
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Every Kind of Play 
and Entertainment 
her 

Every Kind of 
Occasion 


Plays: 


Three-acters ... one-acters... 
comedies . . . mysteries... 
dramas ... farces . . . costume 
plays .. . religious plays... 
Christmas plays. 


Entertainments: 
Specialties . . . minstrels .. . 


vaudeville skits . . . readings. 


(Free catalogue on request) 


BAKER’S lays 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


178 Tremont Street, 
448 So. Hill Street, 
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Seth, W. Va. 


HE Gang’s All Here, given in December, 

marked the beginning of major dramatic 
productions for memoers of Troupe 212 of the 
Sherman High School. Formal initiation of the 
troupe took place in January under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Mary William Tamplins. Members 
of the troupe at Van High School were special 
guests for the occasion. Thespians also had 
prominent parts in the Senior class play, /’m in 
The Army Now, given on April 10 and 28. 
In April Thespians entered the play, Eternal 
Life, in the district drama festival at Charleston 
High School. Miss Pauline Ellis assumed charge 
of dramatics and Thespian activities early in 
the spring.—Charlotte Pioch, Reporter. 


Aurora, Neb. 


FFICERS for Troupe 17 of the Aurora 

High School this season are: Eloise Ernest, 
president; Merle Otto, vice president; and 
Elsie Bowlin, secretary-treasurer. The 1941-42 
season included the production of several one- 
act plays as well as three major productions, 
Smilin Through, December 4, Going Places, 
March 27, and June Mad, May 21. National 
National Drama Weeks was appropriately ob- 
served early in February. The last initiation of 
the year was held on April 13 at which time 
three students received the Thespian pledge. 
All dramatics activities were directed by Miss 
Loine Gaines, Troupe Sponsor. 


Carlisle, Pa. 
EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 214 cele- 


brated their tenth anniversary as a Troupe 
in May with an impressive ceremony attended 
by over one hundred and fifty guests and alumni 
members. Featured on the program was the 
presentation of a one-act play and recollections 
given by the original troupe sponsor, by Miss 
Charlotte B. Chadwick, present sponsor and a 
charter member, and by other alumni members. 
Representatives ‘of nearby troupes were present 
for the gala affair. The 1941-42 season proved 
highly successful. Early in the fall it was de- 
cided to hold»two Thespian meetings a month. 
In previous years only one meeting was held 
each month. At these meetings Thespians pre- 
sented Quiz programs, readings from outstand- 
ing plays such as Our Town, reports of various 
stage productions, and the presentation of one- 
act plays. Thespians have been unusually suc- 
cessful with the make-up work during the past 
several seasons. Major plays of last year were 


Shetesseecnen heist No. 106), a Hl. 


Miss Marion Stuart, director. 


Ever since Eve, December 4, 5; American Pass- 
port, January 29, 30; and What A Life, April 
23, 24. Miss Chadwick directed all three pro- 
ductions.—Phyllis Kennedy, Secretary. 


Lancaster, N. H. 

EMBERS of Troupe 311 of the Lancaster 

High School opened the 1941-42 season 
in November with the production of What a 
Life, directed by the Troupe Sponsor, Mrs. Ger- 
trude R. McGoff. In December the Dramatics 
Club presented Why the Chimes Rang, a truly 
impressive production, The spring semester in- 
cluded the production of two one-act plavs, 
Crinoline and Candlelight and The Professor 
Roars, before two local organizations. These 
were also used as part of exchange programs 
with neighboring schools. The season also in- 
cluded the observance of a Drama Day at which 
time three one-act plays were given. Interest 
in dramatics continues high with a total of 
ninety members. The season resulted in four- 
teen students becoming Thespians under Mrs. 


McGoff’s leadership. 


Wichita, Kans. 


HESPIAN Troupe No. 511 was formally 

established at St. John’s Academy on April 
30, with Mrs. Osythe Dearsmith Moore as 
sponsor. The impressive ceremony was seriously 
received by the candidates and the entire stu- 
dent body. The troupe had its first meeting on 
May 12 at which time officers were elected. 
Activities for the year closed on May 14 with a 
banquet and participation in a Catholic drama- 
tic play festival. Major plays for the year were 
Little Women, given on December 15, and It’s 
a Ming, staged on May 6. The program for 
the year also included several one-act plays, with 
The Summons of Sariel being entered in the 
festival held on May 14. A total of twelve 
students were given Thespian membership. Mrs. 
Moore writes that she is looking forward to her 
Thespian activities for this season. 


River Forest, Ill. 


WO scenes from Ladies In Retirement 

brought a rating of Class A to members of 
Thesnian Troupe 306 of the Trinity High 
School, with Miss Frances Young directing. The 
play was entered in the Illinois State Dramatics 
Festival held at the University of Illinois on 
April 24, 25. Marie Petrillo was chosen as a 
member of the State All-Star cast for her por- 
trayal of Ellen. Thespian Marita White received 
fourth place for her reading in the interpreta- 
tion section of the festival. Other members of 
the winning cast were Thespians Hglen Mc- 
Sweeney, Claire Burns, Audrey Smith, and 
Marilyn Keeley. Other major dramatics activi- 
ties of the season were the Thesnian Variety 
Show, the production of Kenneth Turner’s ver- 
sion of The Imaginary Invalid, and the produc- 
_ of Ladies In Retirement as the Senior Class 
play. 
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DRAMATICS—A Dividend Paying Activity 


Healthy Morale 
Provides Much Needed Funds for War Activities 


Develors 


Poise -:- 
Creates Helpful Community Entertainments 


Good Speech _-:- 
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ELDRIDGE PRESENTS THESE NEW TITLES: 


Three-Act Plays 


PASS THE PICKLES, 5m. 6w. Comedy. Price 75 


cents each. 


BREAD AND BUTTER, 7m. 7w. 


Price 50 cents each. 


ATTA BOY, WALT! Comedy for 5m. 4w. For either 


Junior or Senior High. Price 50 cents each. 


MOONLIGHT AND APPLESAUCE, 6m. 7w. Com- 
edy. Price 50 cents each. 


HOME TOWN, 6m. 6w. Comedy-Drama. Price 50 


cents each. 


Farce-Comedy. 


@ 





PATRIOTIC Material 


THE LITTLE PATRIOT, |-act for 2 boys, 4 girls. 


Price 35 cents each. 


HONORARY COLONEL, |-act for 3 boys, 5 girls. 


Price 35 cents each. 
SPIRIT OF AMERICA, Pageant. Price 35 cents each. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR PLAYS. Collection of 6 short 
plays for boys and girls. Price 60 cents. 


THE LIBERTY COLLECTION, A Good book of 
plays, pageants, drills, etc. For All Ages. Price 
60 cents each. 


All of Above Non-Royalty 


Send for Big Free Catalog to ““The House That Helps” 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio and Denver, Colo. 








Montrose, Colo. 


HESPIANS of Troupe No. 383 at the 

Montrose County High School took leading 
roles in a successful production of the Senior 
class play, The Man Who Came To Dinner, 
on March 13, with Miss LaVerne Clarke direct- 
ing. The role of Sheridan Whiteside was played 
by Thespian Eddie Cornett, Troupe President. 
Thespians and members of the dramatics club 
acted as host on March 27 for the Montrose 
section of the Western Slope One-act Play fes- 
tival. Plays were entered by the high schools 
from Ouray, Ridgway, Montrose, Nucla, Olathe, 
Gunnison, and Telluride. Mr. Kenneth Ury of 
Mesa Junior College judged all performances, 
awarding Superior Rating to Montrose, Gunni- 
son and Olathe. Mr. James A. Johnston served 
as director of dramatics and Troupe Sponsor 
during the season. 


Leominster, Mass. 


HE first performance in the United States 

of Julien Luchaire’s play Altitude 3200, 
was given in mid-May by the Senior class of the 
Leominster High School, with Mr. John F. 
Joyce directing. Permission was received to 
stage the play under the title, The World Is 
With Us. Mr. Joyce reports that the play was 
first produced in 1937 at The Theatre a l’Etoile 
in Paris. The play is particularly well-suited 
to production by young people since it presents 
the point of view of youth towards the modern 
world and everyone of the characters is the 
Same age as the performers. This is the third 
premiere given by a graduating class of this 


Secretary. 


school. Charles Mere’s La Captive was given 
in 1938, and an adaptation of Doroth Canfield 
Fisher’s novel, Seasoned Timber, was given in 
1940. Macbeth in modern dress and Romeo and 
Juliet were also staged in the intervening years. 


Rawlins, Wyo. 

HE Rawlins High School Troupe No. 436 

enjoyed an active season in dramatics dur- 
ing the 1941-42 school term. Since becoming 
a member of the national organization in 1941, 
the Rawlins Troupe has been instrumental in 
producing twelve one-act plays in addition to 
the following full-length plays: Hobgoblin 
House, Death Takes a Holiday, Professor How 
Could You?, Ghost Train, A Christmas Carol, 
and Through the Keyhole. The past season 
came to a close with the production of A 
Murder Has Been Arranged on May 1], 12, 
with Mr. J. J. Cline directing. Twenty-one 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship. 


Bramwell, W. Va. 


HILE no full-length plays were staged by 

Troupe 137 of the Bramwell High School 
during the 1941-42 term, the season included 
the production of several one-act plays. J shall 
Be Waiting was chosen to represent the district 
at the State Festival held at Morgantown in 
April. Thespian entertained members of the 
faculty late in November and observed National 
Drama Week with a theatre party on February 
13. All dramatics and Thespian activities were 
directed by Miss Shirley Foster.—M yron Taylor, 











Act I, Scene 2, from High Tor, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 243 at the Greenwich, 
Conn., High Schools Miss Madge Vest, director. 
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One-Act Plays 
SUNSETS FOR SALE, for 2m. 4w. Price 35 cents 


each. 


FATHER'S VACATION, 3m. 5w. Price 35 cents 


each. 


PARK BENCH, for 2m. Iw. 


each. 


RISING FLOOD, |-act drama for 3m, 3w. Price 


50 cents each. 


TO JENNY—WITH LOVE, |-act romantic episode, 


for 4m. 4w. Price 50 cents each. 


Price 50 cents 














Newton, Iowa 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 377 of the 

Newton High School, with Miss Noami 
R. Boslough directing, supplied programs or 
one-act plays to fourteen town organizations 
during the 1941-42 season. Two members of 
the Troupe also appeared in the city’s Little 
Theatre productions. Given as all-school plays 
were Tiger House, in November, and Little 
Women, staged in April as one of the most suc- 
cessful plays of recent years at this school. The 
one-act, Jean-Marie, was given several perform- 
ances as part of exchange programs. 


; naa acta nani 
* Defend Democracy * 
} + 
N THIS critical period in our nation- 
al history, it is an obligation of 
schools and colleges to support the 
American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 
This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 
AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 


males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 








5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMIES—<C<ast of 5 males, 
6 females. One _ setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 


Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—<Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LEASE ON LIBERBTY—Cast of 6 males, 
S females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 
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BRAND NEW 
PLAYS 


Low and Non-royalty 
Three Acts 


SUB-DEB SUE 
by Olive Price 
MINUS A MILLION 
by Fean Lee Latham 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
by George Savage 


CALLING ALL GHOSTS 
by James Stone 


MAIN STREET PRINCESS 
by Boyce Loving 
HARMONY HOUSE 
by Conrad Seiler 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 
by Glenn Hughes 


PROM KING 
by Esther Olson 


WHAT A BOY 
by Conrad Seiler 


MA’S NEW HUSBAND 
by Leland Price 


JUMPIN’ JUPITER 
by Kurtz Gordon 


GRANDMA STEPS OUT 
by Eloise Keeler 


HOME CAME HATTIE 
by Fay Tobias 

MR. COOK’S TOUR 
by Leland Price 


New One Acts 


PARTED ON HER WED. 
DING MORN, or MORE 
TO BE PITIED THAN 
TO BE SCORNED 

by Leland Price 


WHEN SHAKESPEARE’S 
LADIES MEET 
by Charles George 


THE DOCTOR FROM 
DUNMORE 
by Dillon & Leary 


THREE STRANGERS 
CAME TO SHERWOOD 
by Mary T. Pyle 


THE LAST WORD IN MAKE-UP, 
by Dr. Rudolph Liszt. Practi- 
cal, unique, authoritative, illus- 
trated handbook. Price: $1.65. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 E. 39th St.,. New York, N. Y. 
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Welch, W. Va. - 


PROGRAM of three one-act plays on 

November 26 opened the 1941-42 season 
for Thespian Troupe No. 204 of the Welch 
High School, with Miss Eleanore E. Reed as 
sponsor. A second evening of one-act plays was 
given on April 13. The final major play of 
the year was given by the Senior class on May 
27. Who is Mrs. Chimpsie was the Senior’s 
choice for their class play. Thespians sponsored 
a performance of Ben Greet Players in The 
Merchant of Venice. The season also included 
the production of a large number of one-act 
plays for various school and community projects. 
Superior rating was received for the Troupe’s 
performance of Road Into the Sun given at the 
district drama festival at Concord State Teach- 
ers College on March 28. A series of fifteen 
programs were given over Station WBRW dur- 
ing the spring semester, with Miss LaNelle Agee 
as sponsor. The broadcasts were all student- 
directed. Two initiations were held during the 
year.—Sue Armentrout, Secretary. 


Ravenswood, W. Va. 


RAMATICS standards took on new mean- 

ing at the Ravenswood High School 
(Troupe No. 253) this past season. Three out- 
standing major productions were given. Ice- 
bound, given on October 24 by Thespians, 
opened the season. On December 12, the Junior 
class followed with a performance of Growing 
Pains. On May 1 the Senior class closed the 
years with a performance of Magnificent Obses- 
ston. The year also included the production of 
several one-act plays. Thespians and members 
of the graduating class furnished funds for a 
new cyclorama and. other equipment for the 
auditorium. The Troupe’s entry in the dis- 
trict play festival was given superior rating and 
was later entered in the State Drama Festival 
at West Virginia University. Credit for the 
increased interest in dramatics goes to Mrs. J. 
Wilbur Evans, Troupe Sponsor.—Billy Smith, 
Secretary. P 


Michigan City, Ind. 


NDER the aggressive leadership of Sponsor 
Mellie Luck, three major plays were given 
during the 1941-42 season at the Isaac C. El- 
ston High School (Thespian Troupe 91). The 
first play of the year, Little Women, was given 
by Thespians on October 17. The Junior class 
play, June Mad, followed on November 14. 
The third play, Pride and Prejudice, was staged 
by the Senior class on May 8. The year also 
included a large number of one-acts staged for 
school programs. Lo, the Gaunt Wolf was 
given second place honors in the State Drama 
Festival held at Terre Haute early in March. 
Thespian Jean Taylor was chosen as Best Ac- 
tress. Thespians also entered the first act of 
Little Women in the costume festival held at 
Whiting late in April. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing play of the season was an out-door perform- 
ance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream staged by 
active and alumni members of this troupe in the 


International Friendship Garden on July 16, 
with Miss Luck directing. The performance 
was highly praised by a larve and enthusiastic 
audience. 


Celina, Ohio 


WENTY-THREE new members were given 

the Thespian pledge at an impressive cere- 
mony held in the cafeteria of the Celina High 
School on May 4, with Mrs. Elna G. Hunter as 
Sponsor. A candlelight ceremony was _ used. 
Thespian Kathryn Ann Brandts was chairman 
for the happy occasion. The season’s produc- 
tions included Spring Fever, staged on Decem- 
ber 4, 5, by the Juniors, and Lady, Be Good, 
given by the Senior class on April 30 and May 
1. Thespians contributed an evening of one- 
act plays to the year’s dramatics program. A 
fourth major dramatics event, The Mikado, was 
staged by the Music Department on November 
3, 4. Activities are already well underway for 
another busy season.—Jean Baumgardner, Sec- 
retary. 


Lindenwold, N. J. 


RADUATING members of Thespian 

Troupe 453 of the Regional High School 
have established a Thespian Alumni Organiza- 
tion, with the hope of carrying forward their 
activities in dramatics. The 1941-42 season at 
the Regional High School, with Mr. A. W. 
Muller directing, included the Senior class play, 
Here Comes Charlie, staged on December 11, 
12, and the Junior class play, The. Old Crab, on 
April 9, 10. The season’s activities included the 
production of an evening of one-act plays early 
in February. 


Kansas City, Kans. 


AVENDER and Old Lace, given by the 

Senior class of the Rosedale Junior Senior 
High School (Thespian Troupe 232) on De- 
cember 5, marked the opening of the 1941-42 
season at this school under the direction of Miss 
Youmans. On December 19 the dramatics club 
produced A Christmas Carol for the benefit of 
the entire student body. In February the Junior 
class staged two one-act plays. He Ain’t Done 
Right By Nell and Yellow Roses. Members of 
the dramatics club were active in various dra- 
matics projects, making the season one of the 
most successful in recent years.—Ida G. Rigs, 
Secretary. 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


HESPIANS gave the one major play of the 

season at the Stambaugh High School 
(Troupe 215) this past year. Ever Since Eve 
was given on December 4. The year also in- 
cluded several one-act plays given for student 
assembly. On May 1 Thespians entertained 
members of the Iron Mountain High School 
Troupe. Yellow Tulips and Christopher's Death 
were given as part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment for the visiting Thespians. The year’s 
activities resulted in nine new members being 
admitted to membership under the sponsorship 
of Miss Helen Dunham, director of dramatics. 








Cast for the production of Lena Rivers at the Biglerville, Pa., High School (Thespian Troupe 
No. 484). Directed by Mr. George W. Reisinger (extreme left). 
& 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epvirep By MRS. HARRISON J. MERRILL 


| Review Staff: Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Kari Natalie Reed, Elmer S. Crowley, 
Mary Ella Bovee, Helen Movius, Rachel McCarty, Beulah B. Bayless, H. T. Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a 
book or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is 
recommended by THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN. 











The John Day Company, 40 East 49th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Don Quixote And Sancho, a dramatization 
of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, by Manuel Kom- 
roff. In thirteen scenes. 19 m., 12 w., extras. 
Here is a dramatization which deserves the 
careful attention of every ambitious director. 
In its present form the play is more adapted 
for the library than it is for the stage, but little 
is required to adapt it for production. Here is 
a play that will challenge the imagination of 
high school youngsters ; they will find it to their 
tastes and inclinations, An ideal project for 
study and for the stage.—Ernest Bavely. 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Summer Rash, a comedy in three acts, writ- 
ten by Rowena Blake. 4 m., 6 w. No royalty. 
This is a hilarious comedy about a girl who 
wishes to have a part in a play and to have a 
play that she has written produced. How she 
pretends to be a movie actress, gets her play 
produced, and takes part in the play are a few 
of the thrilling moments in the play. Excellent 
opportunity for real acting. Youth, charm, 
comedy, and suspense make this play a fine one 
for high school.—Rachel McCarty. 


Double Date, a comedy in three acts, by 
Kurtz Gordon. 7 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. The 
scene of this play is a college fraternity house 
during the college Winter Carnival. How the 
prized title, Carnival Queen, is won by the un- 
assuming Jean instead of the grasping Stella 
makes an interesting study of college students 
and human nature. The discovery that the 
quiet Freshman pledge who dates Jean is the 
Crown Prince incognito adds a very satisfying, 
if somewhat implausible, climax to Jean’s tri- 


umph.—H. T. Leeper. 


Modern Guidance Plays, a collection of eight 
‘teen-age plays dealing with modern, up-to-date 
problems, by Samuel S. Richmond. Right of 
performance of any one play is granted by pur- 
chase of three copies of the book. Here is an 
ideal collection of assembly plays that combine 
good theatre, entertainment, and guidance ob- 
jectives. Subjects include: importance of 
leisure-time interest, folly of discourtesy, co- 
operation, safety, selecting a career, fundamen- 
tals of preparing for a life work, working with 
others, and common sense. Particularly good for 
junior and senior high school groups. This 
volume will solve your assemply play prcblems 
for a season. Highly recommended. — Ernest 
Bavely. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, III. 


Here’s How! A Guide to Economy in Stage- 
craft, by Herbert Hake. Price, $1.00. Prof. 
Hake’s book goes a long way in meeting the 
urgent need for practical, timely material in the 
field of stagecraft, Here’s How! has the added 
virtue of being readable and easily understood, 
a Claim which cannot be made for many other 
books on the subject. Illustrations are clear and 
well marked. Every aspect of stagecraft, from 
designing the set to lighting and sound effects, 
is competently discussed. This book truly de- 
serves a place on the desk of every teacher 
whose duties include the production of plays.— 
Ernest Bavely. 

Sky Road, a comedy in three acts, by N. 
Richard Nusbaum. 6 m., w. Percentage 
royalty. All the action takes place in the air 
stewardess lounge at Commercial Air Field. A 
story of loves and fears when the idea of air 


OctTosBer, 1942 


hostesses was Comparatively new. The plot de- 
velops into several emotional and dramatic 
scenes. A missing millionaire pilot and a flight 
for a specialist doctor lead to the climax.— 
Harley Fortier. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. 


Atta Boy, Walt!, a comedy in three acts, by 
Bettye Knapp. 5 m., 4 w. No royalty for two 
performances. Here is your answer for a Fresh- 
man or Sophomore play in which young high 
school students act themselves. The action all 
occurs in Walt’s shack behind his home where 
he has installed a signalling light. How he 
traps an escaped convict, exposes the high school 
playboy, and wins back his girl friend, make ex- 
citing and highly amusing drama.—Lotta Fune 
Merrill. 


Moonlight and Applesauce, a comedy in three 
acts, by John Nash. 6 m., 7w. No royalty for 
two performances. This is a gay comedy deal- 
ing with youthful romances, family investments, 
and a bit of amateur sleuthing. The dialogue 
is fast-moving and sits easily upon the tongue. 
Clearly drawn characters and plenty of action 
combine to make this a good choice for Thes- 
pians.—Lotta Fune Merrill. 


Bread and Butter, a comedy in three acts, by 
William Ellis Jones. 7 m., 7 w., extras. No 
royalty for two performances. If you have a 
strong girl lead who is as glamorous as Lynn 
Fontanne and can dance like Ginger Rogers, 
here is your show. It’s the story of a down- 
and-out show girl replacing a spinster poet in a 
lecture before a small town literary society. 
Characters and situations are amusing and well 
within the capacities of mature high school 
groups.—Lotta FJune Merrill. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Heaven Can Wait, a comedy-fantasy in three 
acts, by Harry Segall. (Play on which motion 
picture, Here Comes Mr. Fordan was based.) 
12 m., 6 w., extras. Royalty, $25. This is an 
unusual play about a prize fighter whose spirit 
is prematurely separated from his body. Vigor- 
ously protesting that his time is not up, he is 
permitted to return to earth, where he inhabits 
first the body of a murdered banker, and finally 
acquires the body of the world champion boxer. 
Advanced high school groups will find this play 
excellent fun as the situations are different and 
the dialogue convincing. Light swearing may 
be cut. The main setting and two scenes offer 
no special problem.—Elmer S. Crowle y. 


The Last Word In Makeup, by Dr. Rudolph 
G. Liszt. Price, $1.65. This up-to-date book is 
well organized and follows makeup through the 
first simple steps to the more advanced stages 
of special effects, makeup for television, movies, 
and color photography. Special section on street 
makeup also inc'uded. The 45 unretouched 
photographs, 80 illustrations, and clear explana- 
tions make this an ideal source book.—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 
New York. 


The Black Hawk, a mystery drama in three 
acts, by James Reach. 7 m., 7w. Royalty, $10. 
This play presents something above mediocre in 
plays of its type. The plot concerns one Judson 
Delroy, a famous scientist, who has been threat- 
ened with death unless he divulges his formula 
for explosives to the B!ack Hawk. A _ well- 
written script containing suspense and myste- 


NEW PLAYS 


Send Today for New BANNER 
Supplement 


Contains the Best and Newest Plays 


NEW CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


1 Act. Royalty FREE 
Each, 35c a copy 


'|| KEYS TO HAPPINESS, 5m., 3w. 

| 1| ROBE FOR THE DUCHESS, 5m., 7w. 

THREE WISE MEN RIDE BY, 4m., 4w. 

MIRACLE OF THE CHRISTMAS 
CRECHE, 8m., 6w. 


JUST PUBLISHED... 
THE BOOK OF THE TIMES 


| “SURPRISE ATTACKS IN BITS AND 
SKITS.” by various authors. A great 
| NEW collection of bits, stunt plays, skits, 
burlesques and take-offs on the Army 
and Navy, first aid and topics of the 
times—each number having more zip, 
pep and kick than the proverbial Army 
mule. Price, 75c a copy. 


NEW ONE ACT PLAYS 


Royalty Free. Copies 35c each 
DOUBLING FOR ANN, comedy, 3m., 2w. 
NIGHTIE-NIGHT, comedy, 3w. 

UGH, TOO MUCHI, comedy, 2m., 6w. 
WHAT A NIGHT, mystery, 10m., 5w. 
IMAGINE THATI, comedy, 5m., 7w. 
THE DUST MACHINE, burlesque, 6m. 

| JUST A NICE QUIET EVENING, comedy, 
2m., 2w. 


Send for Complete List Today 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
449 Powell Street 
San Francisco 
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Does the audience help to bui'd the magic of 
a play? Indeed it does! If it’s a good play 
the actors absorb the attention of the audi- 
ence. Then—enthra'led, emotionally stirred— 
the reaction of the spectators is so electrical 
that the actors thrill to their response—and 


the play lives! Take 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A play by 
ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


See what happens again and again as 
it comes to its climax 


There is a long pause while Victoria sits 
brooding over her failure. Then .. . deter- 
mination brings her to her feet . . . Anne 
crosses the hall toward the stairs. 

VcroriA: Wait a moment, Anne. You 
mustn’t go without your pearls. 

ANNE: It’s all right, Victoria. If you want 
them, keep them. 

Vicrorta: No, no. Rip wants you to have 
them. Come in. (Anne enters reluctantly. 
Victoria locks the door behind her.) 

ANNE: (Frightened) What .. .? 

VicroriA: I’m going to show you my treas- 
ure room. (She goes up to the panel and 
touches the hidden spring. The section of 
wall moves slowly out revealing the steel door 
. . . the steel door swings slowly open show- 
ing the darkness beyond.) 

ANNE: Oh! .. . ae 

Victoria: (Holding out her hand to Anne.) 
Rip wants you to have your pearls. Come... 


* 7 > 
Then, at this point, an excited voice from 
some member of the audience: “No, no! 
Don’t go in there! Don’t you do it! 


Ld . . 
John Mason Brown, the New York critic, 
said of this play: ‘‘It forces an audience to 
lose it’s detachment, to become a part . . oe 
to applaud its hero and hate its villain.” 
4 


Theme: the battle between youth and age. 
Characters: 5 women, 7 men. Time a full 
evening. Costumes of 1910. Scene: a fasci- 
nating living room in a millionaire’s home on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Price: 75 cents Royalty: $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street @ 811 West 7th Street 
New York City Los Angeles 
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ATTENTION DIRECTORS! 


To help you plan your season ahead, 
we give you a carefully selected 
group of our most popular titles: 


THREE ACT SUCCESSES 


TANGLED YARN—Sure-fire comedy. 
Cast, 5 men, 7 women. | int. Action 
every minute, teeming with laughs. 
Price 50c. Percentage royalty. 

BLACK CAT—Robert St. Clair’s best 
mystery-thriller. Cast, 5 men, 5 women. 
1 int. Price 75c. Percentage royalty. 

ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—Peppery 
Grandma mixes with the city slickers, 
and how the laughs roll! Cast, 4 men, 
3S women. 1 simple ext. Price 75c. 
Percentage royalty. 


See our new catalog for details 
about percentage royalty 


POPULAR ONE ACT PLAYS 


WEATHER OR NO—Prize winning 
comedy. Cast, 3 men, 2 women. 1 int, 
Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 

WOMAN'S PAGE (UNCENSORED)— 
Fun in a newspaper office among the 
lady editors. Cast, 9 women. 1 int. 
Price 50c. 

RED FLANNELS—Another prize win- 
ning comedy. Grandpa and his red 
flannels cause a run on the bank. Cast, 
4 men, 3 women. Price 50c. 

FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—A fa- 
mous contest play, many times a win- 
ner. Cast, 3 men, 2 women. Royalty, 


$10.00. 
PATRIOTIC 


DARK WIND—Modern one act war 
drama, timely, inspiring. Won Superior 
at National Drama Festival. Cast, 1 
man, 3 women (or all women). Price 
50c. Royalty, $5.00. 

THE WHITE CLIFFS—Dramatic read- 
ing. Alice Dueur Miller’s beautiful 
verse tribute to England. 11 min. 
Price 60c. 

AMERICA, LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
—Finest new pageant, up-to-the-minute, 
any number of characters bsth grade 
on high school age, simple set. Price 

c. 

FIRST AIDERS TO THE RESCUE— 
A fifteen-minute fun-fest. Any number 
of characters, men or women. No set- 
ting. Price 35c. 


CREAM OF NEW 
READINGS 


SAILING WITH BENCHLEY 


SPORE 50c 
SWEET AND SIMPLE 

NS POPE EERE A. A. Milne 50c 
MICHAEL 

CN a ie ee gg le Bacon 60c 
THERE WAS A MAN 

See ee ern Thompson 50c 
A MODEL DEFENSE 

FE BB OTORS . 2 oc ccccces A. A. Milne 50c 
A VISIT TO BERCHTESGADEN 

RE SP Bernstein 60c 


Our new catalog is now ready. 
Send for free copy 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, la. 
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rious elements devoid of horror and gruesome- 
ness. Suitable and adaptable to any high school 
stage.—Mabel E. Campbell. 


Western Union, Please, a comedy in three 
acts, by Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich. 
8 m., 6 w., 5 extras (m.). Royalty, $25. Danny 
Daley is a dreamer, declared legally dead by his 
wife, He arrives home on the day of his memo- 
rial services, promises to leave, adjusts his wife’s 
affairs, his daughter’s romance, and sets off on 
a campaign to re-wed his “widow” as the cur- 
tain falls. Clever dialogue, rich characteriza- 
tion.— Marion Stuart. 


The Uncertain Age, a comedy of youth, in 
three acts, by Hilda Manning. 5 m., 8 w. Roy- 
alty, $10. The plot of this fast-moving play is 
stimulated by the arrival of two boys, Charles 
and Tony Giddings. Charles tells tall tales to 
Glory Scudder, a fourteen-year-old, about his 
brother Tony, painting him as a charming scoun- 
drel. Glory feels that she must save her sister 
Virginia from the villain and proceeds to break 
up their friendship. Hilarious comedy, excel- 
lent characterization, and one stage set make 
this an excellent play for high school produc- 
tion.—Rachel McCarty. 


Murder Mansion, a mystery comedy in three 
acts, by Orville Snapp. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
This is a play about the young Carolotta who, 
upon the death of her uncle, has inherited a 
lonely old mansion off the coast of Maine. She 
and her colored maid arrive to take possession 
of the old home only to learn that-her uncle’s 
death was unnatural and that her place has 
been named “murder mansion” by the neigh- 
bors. Humorous lines, farcical situations.— 
Marion Stuart. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, III. 


American Speech, by Hedde & Brigance. This 
high school] speech textbook is a rewritten, re- 
organized, re-illustrated, and reset edition, based 
on the authors’ previous text, Speech. It offers 
a comprehensive and practical high school 
course in speech training that can be adapted 
to any curriculum. The book makes a definite 
appeal because it is so thoroughly modern in its 
treatment of American speech problems and in 
its practice material. Its authors have included 
all the elements necessary to a good speech text, 
without superfluous information. It is also writ- 
ten in a simplified, lively manner that insures 
entertaining and easy reading. It is a book that 
a person would enjoy reading, even if he were 
not a student in speech.—Mary Ella Bovee. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Maid’s Night Out, a comedy in three acts, 
dramatized from the motion picture of the same 
name, by William Thorpe. 6 m., 5 w., extras. 
Royalty, $25. This is a cleverly written play 
about a rich and bold young man who accepts 
a job as milkman in his father’s million-dollar 
dairy in order that he may win a bet and the 
girl he loves. Fast-moving scenes, good dialogue, 
and wholesome comedy make this an excellent 
choice for advanced high schoo] groups. May 
require judicious cutting here and there. Calls 
for several scenes but is relatively easy to stage. 
—Ernest Bavely. 


F. S. Crofts and Company, New York, N. Y. 


Designing The Play, by Chas. W. Cooper and 
Paul A. Camp. This is a workbook for d.amatic 
production, containing brief essays on certain 
problems of play production, with 48 assign- 
ments and 30 worksheet forms, to be used as a 
text or as supplementary material in a play pro- 
duction course. It is equally valuable to the 
director who wishes to work out carefully his 
own choice of play for presentation ; and more 
especially is it valuable to that inexperienced 
director who finds himself suddenly faced with 
the necessity of putting over a good play. The 
use of this book would also make an interesting 
project for a dramatic club, Little Theatre, or 
English class. It contains a wealth of funda- 
mental facis, set down in a comprehensible, 
simple manner by men who know their theatre. 
(Paul A. Camp sponsors Troupe No. 490 at 
Long Beach, Calif.).—Mary Ella Bovee. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


The Miser, a three-act comedy, arranged and 
adapted from Moliere’s play, by Walter F. Kerr. 
7 m., 6 w. Non-royalty. The Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company and Mr. Kerr deserve high praise 
for this excellent adaptation of Moliere’s classic 
comedy. It is ideally suited to the needs of the 
high school theatre, it gives the director a wide 
range of opportunities in the field of production, 
and it offers a challenge to students in acting 
and character portrayal. The parts are all ex- 
cellent for the average high school cast, the 
dialogue is of the very best, the story is full of 
action and fun, and the stag’ng is rela‘ively 
simple. A grand play every high school should 
stage sooner or later.—Ernest Bavely. 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Shakespeare For Today, edited by Leroy 
Phillips and Mary Major Crawford, with a 
foreword by Ida A. Jewett. 464 pages. Price, 
$1.52. This book presents adaptations for the 
high school stage of five of Shakespeare’s plays: 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, and 
Macbeth. In offering these plays for produc- 
tion at the secondary school level, the editors 
have wisely streamlined the language, thereby 
making the text easily understood and free of 
obscure words and passages. This has been 
accomplished with little injury to the story. 
The editors have, as another aid in staging, in- 
cluded an abundance of stage directions and 
business. This writer has long advocated the 
presentation of at least one classic play a year 
by high schools, given purely as an educational 
and cultural project. This book offers five of 
Shakespeare’s great plays in style truly fitting 
for such an undertaking. In their present form, 
these plays make ideal reading for high school 
dramatics students. The desire and will to 
stage them will follow naturally once the 
dramatic possibilities are realized by both the 
students and the director. This reviewer recom- 
mends Shakespeare For Today to all ambitious 
dramatics directors.—Ernest Bavely. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

New Shoes, a comedy in three acts, by 
Richard Adams. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, $10. The 
Dobbs Shoe Factory has been closed for some 
time, much to the town’s detriment, and every- 
one expects great things to happen when the 
Dobbs heir arrives. Elmer, the heir, a simple, 
unassuming chap, disappoints them all by say- 
ing it is against his principles to accept property 
he did not earn. But in the end, Elmer justifies 
all their hopes. He decides his responsibilities 
as owner outweigh his scruples, gets the factory 
operating again better than ever, saves everyone 
from the town Shylock, and, of course, wins the 
right girl. An interesting play offering no par- 
ticular difficulty for high school groups.—H. T. 
Lee per. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


America, Light of the World, a pageant by 
Ann Lee. Price, 50 cents. Here is an extremely 
worth while, timely pageant suitable for produc- 
tion in the grades or in high school. Several 
historical episodes are presented in defense of 
the American way of life. The resourc-ful di- 
rector can easily add whatever material sh2: may 
wish to take care of her own needs. Excellent 
for assembly programs and special patriotic oc- 
casions. 


The Seeker of Peace, a pageant by Ann Lee. 
Price, 50 cents. A pageant rich in dramatic 
content. A strong plea for Peace and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Many opportunities are 
provided for effective stage work. 


Dark Wind, a drama in one act, by E« Neuen- 
berg. 1 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5. This is a well- 
written drama about three nurses serving on a 
hospital transport freighter in time of war. The 
parts are extremely well-done and the play 
moves to a strong climax. Good for all occa- 
sions, but especially well adapted for use in 
drama tournaments.—Ernest Bavely. 
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PLAYS FOR FALL PRODUCTION 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 


havoc. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This new comedy of youth by the authors 
of fune Mad is the mirthful story of 
Susan Blake and her hectic experiences as 
assistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It 
is a simple and human story of a girls 
boarding school in Switzerland, dealing 
with tolerance and understanding in time 
of war. The play has humor in its treat- 
ment and significance in its theme; ten- 


der and touching. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00). 


WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
By Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich 


This is the comedy Charles Butterworth 
played in on the road. The story of droll 
Danny Daley who is declared dead and 
then returns home to attend his own 
funeral and, incidentally, to straighten 
out his wife’s financial and his daughter’s 
heart affairs. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 


Paper, 75c. (Royalty, $50.00. ) 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
By Owen Davis 


Based on the New Yorker magazine 
stories by Frances and Richard Lockridge. 
Here is a mystery-comedy of real folk 
caught in a web of plausible and amusing 
situations. Produced with great success 
in New York during the past season. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$35.00. ) 


WAR CORRESPONDENT 
By James Reach 


Timely melodrama and entertaining com- 
edy blend in this story of a famous war 
correspondent returned to his home town 
to help capture foreign spies. 60c. 
(Royalty, $10.00.) 


STREETCAR IN THE ATTIC 
By Louis Feldhaus 


When pretty, determined Patricia gets it 
into her head that her late father was the 
inventor of the scooter, she disrupts the 
household and several love stories trying 
to prove that the family. was cheated of 
the royalties. Her adventures lead down 
active and entertaining avenues. /75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00. ) 


THE NUT FARM 
By John C. Brownell 


The Barton family sells a grocery store 
in Newark and travels to Hollywood— 
to buy a nut farm and to crash the 
movies. Their varied adventures are 
told in three acts of recommended enter- 
tainment. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


TOMMY 
By Howard Lindsay and Bert Robinson 


Tommy, gentle paragon of virtue and 
good manners, learns that you have to do 
more than please the parents to win a 
girl’s affection. Sometimes it’s even bet- 
ter to antagonize the parents; this Tommy 
does with a comic vengeance. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


JONESY 
By Anne Morrison and John Peter Toohey 


Wilbur Jones, home from college, plunges 
family and friends into complicated diffi- 
culties when he falls in love with a lovely 


actress. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


MURDER MANSION 
By Orville Snapp 


Lovely Carlotta inherits a lonely man- 
sion from her dead (murdered) uncle, 
but when she arrives to occupy it, mys- 
terious and comic things begin to happen 
in rapid-fire order. 60c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


By Francis Swann 


A successful Broadway comedy in which 
six stage-struck young people share an 
apartment and many humorous situa- 


tions. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


A RIDDLE FOR MR. TWIDDLE 
By Madison L. Goff 


In the smart environs of the Courtney 
country estate, where Courtney is mur- 
dered, the “Pick-up” man from “Over- 
there” determines to ferret out the mur- 
derer with the help of the spirits of two 
victims. An engaging fantasy, full of 
conflict and suspense. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 





CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy _ success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead her 
into womanhood. Tenderly, humorously 
told, the story has universal appeal—a 
big hit! 75c. (Royalty on application 
where available. ) 


PAPA IS ALL 
By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A 
cheerful comedy about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Tyrannical Papa, hated by his 
family, fortunately disappears to every- 
one’s satisfaction—only to return. Highly 
entertaining. 75c. (Royalty on appli- 
cation where available. ) 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
By Sidney Howard 


A human and appealing comedy center- 
ing around the paintings by an artist, 
now dead, who was married to Abby, the 
maid. The Haggett family vies with Abby 
over possession of the canvases which are 
now valuable. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, Jane 
Cowl starring. A case of amnesia for 
Elizabeth, hard-taxed center of an irri- 
tating household, permits her to indulge 
in hilarious caprices which bring about a 
satisfactory solution to her problems. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


HER FIRST FLAME 
By James Reach 


Gay comedy of adolescence concerning 
an irrepressible sixteen-year-old and her 
humorous doings, which include first love, 
trapping a burglar, and upsetting lives. 


60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


DAISIES ON THE CAR TRACKS 
By Alladine Bell 


Comedy of American family life telling 
in spirited and amusing fashion of the 
Slater family as its members become in- 
volved in familiar but highly amusing 
situations. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 
By Tom Taggart 


Mysterious and farcical situations and 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
visiting New York on their honeymoon. 
Thrills, laughs, and novelty for an audi- 
ence by the author of Saturday Evening 
Ghost. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


The 1943 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for Your Copy Today. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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100 NON-ROYALTY 
RADIO PLAYS 











Compiled by William Kozlenko 


These scripts are suitable for study, production and read- 
ing. They have been written by many of our be-t known 
radio writers, among them, Lord Dunsany, William Saroyan, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Hal.ie Flanagan, Norman Rosten. 
Included are experimental, documentary and educational 
scripts, plays based on biography, science, literature; 
comedies, dramas, fantasies; and poetic, historical and 
holiday plays. There is no other book on the market that 
contains anything like such a large variety of fir t-rate ra- 


The plays have been carefully selected from thou- 
sands submitted. Virtually all of them have ben 
tested in actual performance. They comprise come- 
dies, dramas, pageants, religious and holiday plays, 
children's plays, historical and patriotic plays. They 
are particularly suitable for production, at smal. 





“ee. budget cost, by schools, colleges, churches, camps, - w pe say vl 
tay > ‘ adio club;, 
Seg women's clubs, Little Theatres; and are highly rec- pe rth lle and high GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
Sat ommended for tournaments, festivals and holiday schools, colleges, ra- | 400 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
“>. 3 dio workshops, camps 
vy occasions. and radio stations. : Send me the play books which | have checked below. 
ae tins . v0 am enclosing payment. You will pay th .age. 
Sata 800 large pages; Size 6's" x 9's 704 large pages 7 pay the posiag 
ee ] 25 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
| 100 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLAYS... .... 4.25¢ 
_| 100 NON-ROYALTY RADIO PLAYS.......... 4.25 
25 NON-ROYALTY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN... 2.50 
aE Bet Ter ne a eeR 
Addre s. 


All these plays may be performed by amateur groups City and State 


without payment of any royalty fees whatsoever! 











